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ORMAN HAD.- 

DOCK its go. He 
is a fine example of 
the man who realises 
early exactly what he 
wishes to do and 
achieves it by deter- 
mination and hard 
work. Manchester born, 
bred and educated, at 
1s he entered the dye- 
stuffs branch of the 
chemical industry as a 
“lab. boy”. Despite 
long hours of work he 
studied to such purpose 
in his leisure that he 
obtained first his 
matriculation,and then 
the B.Sc. (Honours, 
Chemistry) of London 
University. This was in 
1928. His abilities were such that he was then selected to work for a year 
at Leeds University under Professor A. G. Perkin, a son of the famous 
W. H. Perkin, on a special problem of dyestuffs chemistry. He has since 
become an Associate of the Royal Institute of Chemistry and a Fellow of 
the Chemical Society. All his work has been research in the field of 
organic chemistry, chiefly seeking new and improved dyestuffs. Research 
ts many sided and Mr. Haddock has been engaged on what ts best described 
as “ speculative” research, that is in exploring chemistry with a view 
to discovering new reactions and new chemicals and then of assessing 
their particular value to Industry. The novelty of his work may be 
judged by the fact that there are today something like 60 patents which 
bear his name. These are chiefly concerned with dyestuffs useful for 
the dyeing of wool, silk, cotton, rayon and nylon. Of special significance 
is the series of so-called Carbolan dyestuffs which are peculiarly 
resistant to repeated washing and to _ the effect of seawater. 
They are accordingly ideally suited for the 
dycing of your bathing suit. During the war 
Mr. Haddock has been one of the pool of experts 
who constitute the reserve “ back room boys” liable 
to be called on to solve any organic chemical problem 
that may arise in connection with the war effort. 
But that, as Kipling says, “is another story”. 
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THE advertisement from ‘ Fortune’ 
reproduced above is an American 
tribute to the success of the Mosquito 


and the work of British research workers. In 1939 B.I.P. chemists pro- 


duced the first cold-setting, gap-filling, water-resistant synthetic resin — 
Beetle Cement A. One man (with the vital formula) sent across the 
Atlantic assured for the builders of the Canadian Mosquito all the 
supplies they needed of this essential adhesive — and from a North 
American works. Good co-operation all round — the effect of which has 
been felt in Berlin almost every day of the week! 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1945. 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S OWN SECRET WEAPONS WHICH GAINED US VICTORY IN EUROPE: “PLUTO”-PIPE-LINE UNDER 
THE OCEAN —WHICH SUPPLIED OUR FORCES WITH PETROL OVER A DISTANCE OF 350 MILES, AND ONE OF THE HUGE 
BOBBINS WHICH UNWOUND THE PIPE-LINE UNDER THE CHANNEL. 

The romance of this stupendous war achievement, due entirely to British ingenuity, | Anglo-lranian Oil Company and other industria! chiefs, and, after various experiments, 
resource and engineering talent, began three years ago, when Lord Louis Mountbatten, Force Pluto—Pipe-Line Under the Ocean—came into practical operation From the 
as Chief of Combined Operations, suggested to Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, then head of the Mersey, pipe-lines were laid to Dungeness and to Ventnor, 1.0.W., and thence by 
Petroleum Warfare Department, that he should lay an oi! pipe-line across the Channel immense floating bobbins, called H.M.S. ‘ Conundrums as seen in our illustratior 

The result was that Mr. Lloyd contacted Mr. A. C. Hartley, chief engineer of the | the steel pipes were unwound under the Channel to Boulogne and Cherbourg 
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KEADER of this page recently sent me a definition 
4 of democracy which he said had been given by 
Winston Churchill. It might be described as a series 
of tests which can be applied to any Government 
purporting to be a democracy ; if it does not satisfy 
the tests, that Government is presumably not 
a democracy. The tests he gives are: 

1. Right to free expression of opinion and of 
opposition and criticism of the Government 
of the day. 

Right of the people to turn out a Government of 

which they disapprove. 

Constitutional means to make their will apparent. 

4. Freedom of the Courts of Justice from interference 
by the Executive. Freedom from 
all threats of mob violence and all 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


dust of the wordy conflict has cleared away, enable 
us to compose our ideological differences and settle 
down in joint harness again. For we have got a job 
ahead of us in the next four or five years as big as 
that which faced us after Dunkirk, when we resolved 
not only never to yield, but to send a victorious army 
back to the Continent. And we shall probably need 
as much unity and constructive purpose to accompany 
the one as the other. 

At this point I think a Russian, studying those 
nine points, might with great relevance interpose an 
objection. What, he might ask, is the use of the 
people’s right to change their Government with its 
attendant safeguards if, in spite of these, large numbers 





the days of Queen Elizabeth enjoyed about as much 
control over the appointment of the Queen’s Ministers 
and advisers as his Russian counterpart to-day does 
over Stalin’s. But in many ways the Elizabethan 
peasant or apprentice was a freer and certainly 
a happier man than the unemployed artisan on the 
streets of Jarrow or Rhondda in the workless ’twenties 
and ’thirties. In other words, popular control over 
Government at the higher levels is almost—though 
certainly not quite—useless unless it is based on popular 
control over the organisation of economic society at the 
level'on which the ordinary man moves and operates. 

Here, I think, is the point where the twentieth century 
has got to add something fundamental to those admir- 
able tests for democracy. It has got to 
ensure the proper economic foundation 





association with any political party. 
Old and well-established law con- 
sonant with the broad principles of 
decency and justice. 

Fair play for the poor as well as for 

t.2 rich, the private person as well 
as the Government official. 

The right of the individual to be 
maintained and asserted and exalted 
within the framework of his duty THE 19 
to the State. 

8. Freedom from fear of some great 
police organisation under the control 
of a single party. 

9g. Fair and open trial as a guarantee 
against bondage or ill-treatment. 
One's first reaction on think ng over 

these tests is, I think, that th«y define 
very fairly the normal Englishman's 
conception of democracy : one’s second, 
to wonder how many countries in the 
world to-day can satisfy them. Those dive 
who cannot are certainly not confined 
to the late members of the Axis ; they 
include both Neutrals and _ States 
which have borne their full share with 
us in overthrowing Nazi and Fascist 
tyranny. The U.S.A., Great Britain and 
the self-governing Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, as 
well as certain small countries like 
Norway and Holland—mostly, be it 
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noted, constitutional monarchies—can RED. WHITE. GREEN WHITE RED 


claim that all nine conditions are ful- 
filled in their systems of government. 
Few other countries can. In the lands 
of our chief Continental ally—-to-day the 
dominant Power in Europe—the people 
can neither criticise the Government of 
the day nor replace it if they disapprove 
of it. Nor can they at present, it appears, 
in many of the liberated countries, which 
seem increasingly disposed to settle 
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for sound electoral judgment. An under- 
nourished man who has been deprived 
by economic circumstances of a decent 
family life, adequate education, the 
discipline and self-respect of useful 
labour, and the background and security 
of an assured home cannot be expected 
wisely to control his own life or that of 
YELLOW the nation to which he belongs. He 
will, instead, be the prey of political and 
economic hucksters and sharks ; Hitler, 


viewed in one aspect, was only an 
Horatio Bottomley writ :large and 
beastlier. It is on their observance of 


this painful and recurrent phenomenon 
that the Marxists base their faith in 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, which 
means, in plain language, a Dictatorship 
by those who seek or claim (under clearly 
defined and rigidly enforced rules) to 
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ORANGE forward the exclusive well-being of the ” 
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Proletariat. But, if human progress has 
any meaning—and as an historian I 
believe it has—the remedy for the ills of 
‘‘pluto-democracy”’ is not to abolish 
political self-government, but to abolish 
the individual poverty, squalor, and 
ignorance that vitiate its working. It 
is not to deprive men of the vote or, of 
what comes to the same thing, of any 
alternative in its exercise, but to ensure 
through the machinery of democratic 
government that they enjoy the material 
conditions—decent homes, proper educa- 
tion, adequate food, and the full employ- 
ment which can alone assure these things 

—that will enable them to use their votes 
to good and beneficial purpose. The 
philosophic basis of democracy is the 
virtue and good judgment of the common 
man; democracy can only work when 
that virtue and good judgment are 
tended and fostered by the institutions 
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their affairs in the Russian manner by a 
single party Government controlled by 
a national hero who is virtually dictator. 
But before we imperil the future 
peace of the world by working ourselves 
into a state about this, there are some 
very important matters to be considered. 
Are we, for one thing, quite certain that 
our own form of electoral government 
with its inevitable concomitant of party 
warfare—is suitable for or beneficial to 
countries in an economically or paliti- 
cally backward, disturbed state ? Even 
we ourselves temporarily discarded it 
when the Nazi was at our throat in the 
summer of 1940, and, outside the ranks 
of the professional Party men, I can 
observe no particular enthusiasm = in 
my fellow-countrymen for a 
politics at the present moment. 


feel, | think rightly, that the problems 
in the near future are so gigantic that we cannot 
as yet afford to dispense with the harness of national 
Party strife ts a luxury which a nation 


political unity 
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CAMPAIGN STARS, THE DEFENCE, MEDAL, AND EMBLEMS, FOR SERVICE IN THE WAR. 


Six new campaign stars and a Defence Medal have been instituted for service in the war, and the quali- 
fications for the award of the stars instituted in 1943 (the 1939-43 Star and the Africa Star) have been 
varied. The 1939-43 Star is now the 1939-45 Star, the time qualification being six months’ operational 
service, or on land any operational service in specified campaigns. ~For air crews, two months. A clasp 
to this Star (emblem, a gilt rose) has been instituted for air crew of fighters in the Battle of Britain. 
The requirement that the Africa Star and the 1939-45 Star should not be awarded to the same individual 
is withdrawn. The time qualification for the Africa Star is the entry into the operational area, and clasps 
to this Star (emblems, a silver 8" and a silver “ 1°’) are given for Eighth Army and First Army men. 
For the R.A.F., the R.N., and 18th Army Group H.Q., the emblem is a silver rose. Of the new Stars, 
the Atlantic Star is intended to commemorate the Battle of the Atlantic; the Air Crew Europe Star for 
operational flying from U.K. bases over Europe since September 3, 1939, to June 5, 1944; the Italy 
Star for entry into operational service in Sicily or in Italy at any time during the campaign. Air crew, 
Navy, and Merchant Navy personnel may qualify. The France and Germany Star, for entry into opera- 
tional service in France, way Holland, or Germany, may also be awarded to Naval, Merchant Navy, 
and Air Forces. The Pacific Star and the Burma Star, for entry into operational service in their respec- 
tive theatres until further notice. Clasps for the Atlantic, Air Crew Europe, Burma, Pacific, and France 
and Germany Stars, are denoted by a silver rose emblem. The Defence Medal, time qualification three 
years, one year, or three months, will be granted to certain members of the Forces and to civilians for 
special services. 


to party of them have so little control over the material from the 


facing us 
taneously suffering extreme poverty and want? If 
a man cannot relieve his own wants by his own labour, 
he cannot be said to be very free. For, whether we 


and social habits that engender them. 
To this rider | would add one more. 
Human virtue, and still more human 
wisdom, will only function properly in 
the open air of free thought and expres- 
sion. It is because of this that the great 
principles of free government enumerated 
at the head of this page are of such 
immense importance, especially, I would 
suggest, numbers 1, 4, 8, and9. Noruler 
or rulers, however wise, are likely to 
remain wise long unless they are 
subjected to the criticism of those who 
rule them. And no one, least of all those 
habituated to the power and prestige 
of ruling, enjoys criticism. That is why 
the legal right of the ruled to freedom 
“from arbitrary arrest, and to security 


fear, restraint, and cruelty of a secret 
Many of them conditions of their own lives as to be virtually deprived and super-legal Government police, i so essential 
of all opportunity for constructive work while simul- a safeguard 


of enduring good ‘government. The 


greatest step of all, | believe, in our own national 
progress towards established free government was 
the principle of Habeas Corpus, and it is on the 





can only afford when its social and economic polity 
is very strongly founded and functioning smoothly 
Indeed, | think the chiéf argument for a General 
Election, if General Election there must be while 
we are still in mid-stream, is that it may, when the 


V.B. Reproductions and quotations from © The Illustrated London News" 


like it or not, this was the tragic fate of large numbers 
of our own people in the years between 1918 and 
1939-——-the only years in our history, that is, in which 
we enjoyed as a people complete democratic 


sovereignty. The English peasant or apprentice in 


gradual recognition by all nations of some similar 
principle that the eventual recovery of Europe 
from the results of despotism depends. The horrors 
of Belsen and Buchenwald have taught us — or 
should have taught us—that. 


of One Hunprepo Years AGO, hitherto appearing, weekly on this page, will, in future, be given once 


a month, except in the case of utems of particular interest, which may be inserted in any issue. 
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“PLUTO”: THE BRITISH OIL-PIPE CROSS-CHANNEL SYSTEM 
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: se i i ‘** CONUNS,” USED TO CARRY THE STEEL PIPE: A “‘CONUN” IN PROCESS OF BEING WOUND 
THE PLUTO OIL PIPE-LINE ACROSS THE CHANNEL :-’ HAMEL” PIPE-LINE THREE- WITH ONE CONTINUOUS LENGTH OF “‘ HAMEL” STEEL PIPE. EACH IS 40 FT. IN DIAMETER. 
QUARTER-MILE LENGTHS, READY FOR WINDING ON THE “ CONUN,”’ 


“ , 


DRUM USED FOR THE PURPOSE. Dianne rg i 


QUNGENESS w 


COLO One 


THE “ PLUTO” SYSTEM REVEALED FROM LIVERPOOL TO FRAN KFORT-ON-MAIN : APPENDED TO Pd 
PRE-EXISTING OIL PIPE-LINES, ‘PLUTO’ OPERATION IS SHOWN WITH THE SPECIALLY-LAID LINES ‘ 
DENOTED BY SYMBOLS. OIL IS PUMPED A DISTANCE OF 660 MILES. 


cee eee reer eeeeeerenCernens1t0e1 18 5tesSeeseSulenceesecrsneensehneneeseccoonoond 
THE FIRST PETROL PIPE-LINE TO BOULOGNE, SHOWING BRITISH TROOPS a 
INSTALLING THE T-UNION VALVE IN OCTOBER LAST YEAR. THE PIPE-LINE 
BETWEEN SANDOWN, 1.0.W., AND CHERBOURG WAS FIRST INSTALLED, 
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“CONUN" (ORIGINALLY H.M.S. “ CONUNDRUM") BEING TOWED ACROSS THE A MAP OF THE CHANNEL SHOWING THE TWO PIPE-LINE COURSES: THAT LEFT, FROM 
CHANNEL AND LAYING THE FIRST CONTINUOUS LENGTH OF “HAMEL” STEEL PIPE. A . J SANDOWN TO CHERBOURG, CARRYING FOUR LINES; AND RIGHT, FROM DUNGENESS TO 


‘““CONUN” LOADED WITH 70 MILES OF TUBING WEIGHS 1600 TONS. rt. BOULOGNE, CARRYING SIXTEEN LINES. 


The immense undertaking of the pipe-lines connecting the Mersey with Germany and consultation Mr. A. C. Hartley, Chief Engineer of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
France, called “ Pluto,” in all its engineering and transport phases is illustrated on In conjunction with Dr. Wright, head of Siemens, a pipe-line was invented, somewhat 
the two succeeding pages. It was named “ Pluto,"’ an appropriate name, for Pluto, like a submarine cable, called “ Hais" (i.¢., Hartley, Anglo-lranian, Siemens). Aiso 
god of the Infernal Regions, dwelt below the earth as the modern Pluto dwells Mr. Ellis, of the Burmah Oil Company, and Mr. Hammick, of the Iraq Petroleum 
below the Channel. This vast enterprise was first devised by Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Company, devised stéel piping now called ‘‘ Hamel,’ which could be wound and 
in charge of the Petroleum Warfare Department, in April 1942, who called into i unwound on a floating drum. 
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“PLUTO,” BRITAIN’S LATEST WAR SECRET: HOW A MILLION 
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APPARENTLY AN _INNOCENT-LOOKING 
DESERTED SEASHORE VILLA. 
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THE LATEST STUPENDOUS FEAT OF BRITISH WARTIME ENGINEERING: HOW PIPE-LINES LAID ACROSS 


diameter, and another, the Hamel, consisting of 3-in.-diameter steel pipes which 
could be welded automatically into any required length. It could be wound 
1000-mile petrol pipe-line in Britain, built since the war. Its opera- on to a drum like cotton on a reel and pulled off again relatively stralght 
diagrammatic drawings above provided that the drurm’s diameter was 30 or more feet. This necessitated 
Wight building gigantic drums or bobbins upon which the pipe could be wound. These 
great drums, known as ‘‘ H.M.S. Conundrums," and later shortened to ‘‘ Conuns. 
are 40 ft. in diameter, 60 ft. wide, with flanges 6 ft. high, weighing, empty 
270 tons, but with 70 miles of pipe-line wound on reach to 1600 tons 


Pluto,”’ 


described as one of Britain's own secret weapons which helped so much | 
to gain us victory in Europe, signifying actually ‘‘ Pipe-Line Under The Ocean,”’ 


consists of a 
tive methods are shown in our Special Artist's 
Oil pumped originally from Mersey-side eventually reaches the Isle of 
and thence to Cherbourg by one route, and from Dungeness to Boulogne by the 
Two types of pipe-line are used, the Hais, based on the lines of Atlantic 


other 
lead- pipe tubular centre 3-in. in 


submarine cables, but which has a hollow 
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GALLONS .OF OIL ARE DAILY PUMPED ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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—— METHOD OF LAYING THE “HAMEL PIPE LINE 
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THE CHANNEL, BY METHODS SHOWN IN DETAIL, SUPPLIED MONTGOMERY'S ARMIES WITH PETROL. 


approximately the weight of a destroyer. The drawings show clearly the two types of pipe-lines. Operation Pluto began a few weeks after D-Day, as soon as mines 
pipe-line, Conuns wound ahd unwound, how lengths of 4000 ft. are welded on | had been swept to the approaches to Cherbourg Peninsula; and as soon as 
the shipping site on piers, how the pipe-line on the French side is picked up | Boulogne was captured and the mines removed, pipe-lines, sixteen in number, 
and towed inshore, and how the final end of a complete coil consists of 300 ft. were laid there too. The success is proved, inasmuch as 1,000,000 gallons are 
of Hais pipe-line as more flexible for handling at shore ends Only recently pumped daily across to the Continent from a starting-point, the Mersey, 600 miles 
the existence of this double pipe-line to the Continent was revealed. Just before | from its final destination, Frankfort-on-Main, now General Eisenhower's head 
D-Day, Mr. Churchill, who had been informed of every move, visited the various quarters. Pluto has played a large part in the final struggle for victory, for 
ships of all sizes, from 10,000 tons to barges and motor-boats, for laying the petrol has been made accessible in fullest quantity through these pipe-lines 
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ARLY in 1944 I was dining in Algiers at 
the house of a man of wide political 
experience. One of the party spoke of his 
impressions of a certain French colony, 
probably Madagascar, -and deduced from 
the state in which he had found the 
island that the French were bad empire- 
builders who did not deserve to possess 
an empire. Our host, who does not mince 
words, described this ‘as a silly remark. 
He pointed out that the French North African empire— 
the protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia and, in between 
them, Algeria, which is an integral part of France—had 
remained quiet and faithful from the time of the fall of 
France to that of the landing of the British and Americans. 
The French, who had suffered a most humiliating defeat, 
far more so than that of 1870, had not seriously suffered 
in prestige with the Arab and the Berber. General 
Weygand, who had been at the head of the routed army, 
had been everywhere received by the chiefs as a great 
man. Admitting that the conditions in 
certain French colonies appeared sordid to 
our eyes, he asked us whether we could 
lay our hands upon our hearts and express 
our conviction that, if our empire had in- 
cluded French North Africa and had found - 
itself in the situation of that of France 
between the years 1940 and 1943, it would 
have received the same support and sym- 
pathy. It gave us something to think over. 
Not only all friends of France, but also 
all who have hopes for the future of 
European civilisation and culture will 
rejoice in the progress towards a restor- 
ation of her former greatness which she 
has made as a result of the Allied victories, 
of her own energy, and of the fine leader- 
ship of General de Gaulle. On the material 
side she has a lot of ground still to cover, 
but there seems no reason why another 
generation, or even less, should not suffice 
to put the country back in the position 
which it occupied before the rise of Hitler. 
Yet it must be recognised that the material 
problems, formidable as they are, are 
secondary by comparison with the spiritual. 
If French prestige was in large degree 
preserved in North Africa, this was far 
from being the case in Europe. It is easier 
to bring back material strength than full 
respect or even self-confidence. They have 
returned in part, but not wholly. «In the 
eves of other Continental nations, and even 
in ours, which are rather less censorious, 
France cannot return to her old status 
until she has demonstrated her 
right to greatness by playing a great 
part in the restoration of the peace 
and prosperity of Europe. In the 
same way, her Government and 
people cannot be sure of themselves 
until they have lived down the 
moral effects of the disaster of 1940. 
This has not yet happened, and 
so instead of self-confidence we see 
sometimes its inferior semblance, 
uneasy self-assertiveness and touchi- 
ness, of which there have been 
several instances. 

To review material rehabilitation 
first, it must be remembered that 
at the outbreak of the war France 
was a very strong Power. Her 
Army was in some _ respects—in 
armoured fighting vehicles, for ex- 
ample—better equipped than ours, 
as well as several ‘times more 
numerous. Her Navy was one of 
the best she had ever possessed. 
Her Air Force had been neglected 
and had suffered more than the 
other Services from strikes and 
idleness in the factories, but even 
it was fairly good. The fatal weak- 
ness, which was not generally real- 
ised, though it may have been by 
the Germans, was that the nation 
as a whole was hopelessly disunited 
and, if not exactly dispirited, yet 
lacking in the positive determination 
needed in war. There was will to 
resist .but not will to gonquer. I 
remember that in 1937 [ was study- 
ing the battlefields of the Aisne 
region, and on the bank of that 
famous stream, the Ailette, below 
the ridge of the Chemin des Dames, 
fell into conversation. with some 
road-workers about the prospect 
of war. I told them I thought 
there ‘was no immediate danger, a 
but that I could not speak for the 
future. One of them, an old soldier, speculating on what 
would happen if war should come, ended by shrugging his 
shoulders and saying resignedly ; ** Eh bien, on fera son mieux.” 
It was far from cowardly, but it was not inspiring, and it 
now appears that it represented a very general attitude. 

To-day the greater part of France’s Navy has been 
lost and her shipyards are largely in wreckage. On the 
other hand, she has an army which, though smaller than 
that of 1939, is well armed, and her own munitions fac- 
tories are getting into production again, There is no 
reason why she should not possess armed forces adequate 
for her position after the end of hostilities with Germany 
and for participation on a secondary scale in the war in 
the Par East, where a great French colony still remains 
in Japanese hands. She will not recover the dominating 
position in Europe which was hers in the ‘twenties, and 
a recurrence of that situation would be unhealthy not only 
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surrender are the subjects of our artist's drawings, 
camp: for political and other prisoners. 
running along the jetty, waving to their liberators. 
is accepting the German Corfimandant’s unconditional surrender. 
German Jew who was deported by the Nazis before the war. 
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for Europe but also for France herself. It was a situation 
based ‘upon the defeat and disarmament of Germany, the 
break-up of the Austrian empire, the temporary chaos and 
weakness of revolutionary Russia, the almost complete 
disbandment of the British Army, and the refusal of the 
United States to honour the commitments made by the 
President, Woodrow Wilson, in European affairs. France’s 
situation in those years resulted from circumstances which 
could not endure, the weakness or indifference of Powers 
inherently stronger than herself in population and 





THE LIBERATION OF THE LAST CHANNEL ISLAND: THE BRITISH NAVAL 
SHIP APPROACHING THE JETTY IN ALDERNEY HARBOUR, 


OFFICERS ARE SEEN WAITING TO RECEIVE IT. 





* THE SCENE IN THE GERMAN OFFICERS’ MESS ON ALDERNEY AS THE COMMANDANT SIGNS THE SURRENDER 
DOCUMENT, THE BRITISH COLONEL IN CHARGE IS SEATED AT THE HEAD OF THE TABLE, WITH OTHER 


BRITISH OFFICERS LOOKING ON, 


On Wednesday, May 16, a British naval and military expedition reoccupied Alderney, the last of the Channel Islands to 
be liberated. The expedition, whose arrival at Alderney and acceptance of the German Commandant’s unconditional 
German prisoners on the island, which had been used as a 
In the top drawing, same of these prisoners, including several British, are seen 
In the lower picture, the Colonel in charge of the British expedition 
On the Colonel's right is seated the official interpreter, 
(Drawings by Flight-Liewt. H. W. Hailstone.) 


industrial resources, and was therefore artificial. No one 
can allege that it was seriously misused or that France, 
while she was, in effect, the mistress of Europe, attempted 
to exercise dictatorship in Europe ; indeed, indecision rather 
than tyranny could be urged against her. Yet that in- 
decision was itself a symptom of the artificial nature of 
her dominance. 

It can therefore be concluded that on the material 
side France may be expected to return within considerably 
less than a generation to a position befitting her resources. 
There seems to be a good prospect that in the greater part 
of her empire there will be harmonious development on 
the lines which, for better or worse, are now irretrievably 
fixed, the steady advance of the more backward nations 
towards self-government. France’s League of Nations 
mandate in the Levant is a different matter. The Syrian 
and Lebanese Republics have obtained from France a 
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proclamation of their independence. This 
has been countersigned by Great Britain and 
recognised by Russia, the United States, and 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR: the Arab countries. This country has 


profferéd her good offices in negotiating a 


FRANCE AND HER REHABILITATION. _ teats, put it's not going to bean easy 


matter, because the divergences of view are 
so great. The French claim that the end of 
the mandate must be accompanied by a new 
agreement agreeable to France. They demand 
certain cultural and economic rights, but the real stumbling- 
block is their claim to establish naval and air bases protected 
by a French garrison. The two Republics, on the other 
hand, backed by the Arab League, dispute the whole thesis 
that the termination of the mandate is in any way de- 
pendent upon further agreements or conventions. The 
mandate, they say, is dead, and they desire to enter into 
any negotiations, which may be necessary, free and with a 


clean slate. The strategic importance of these Levant 


states to France cannot be doubted, but I think the 
advantages desired would be dearly bought 
if the price were to be their hostility to 
French tutelage. 

It is less easy to discuss moral revival, 
in which I would include all the services 
to world civilisation and culture which 
France has given in the past and of which 
she has been the most generous provider 
among the nations. There can be no return 
of this bounty until she can satisfy her 
own needs. The present régime, respect- 
able as it is for a stop-gap, must be re- 
placed by a popular constitution on a 
permanent. basis. Economic health must 
be restored; for, though literature may 
flourish amid unrest and poverty, those 
charming industrial arts in which France 
has always led the world cannot hope to. 
And of course some part of the restoration 
must come from outside ; that is to say, 
other countries, including’ our own, must 
make up their minds that France is the 
old France again. I remember discussing 
this question with friends at the time when 
Laval was in power and finding the gencral 
view to be that the depths of degradation 
reached under his rule were so profound as 
to render it impossible that she should 
regain her old position. Few would take so 
harsh a view to-day. 

In the realm of foreign politics France 
is bound by a pact to the Sovict Union, 
and this has hitherto saved the Government 
from criticism by the Communists, who 
would otherwise perhaps have made difficul- 

, ties. But. again that question of 
prestige comes in. Russia does not, 
as yet, regard France as an equal. 
Russia is at present bent upon 
establishing a zone of countries on 
her western approaches which will 
be largely under her influence and 
whose Governments will be generally 
favourable to her ideas. In these 
circumstances a pact with France is 
a secondary matter for her, though 
it may not be so in the future. I 
myself have always been averse to 
the system of, spheres of influence, 
which seems to me to. carry within 
it the germs of future wars A 
system of western alliances formed 
as a counter-weight to Russia’s 
power would be fatal, because it 
would stand as a barrier to the re- 
moval of those suspicions of western 
democracy which still persist in 
Moscow. And yet there exists such 
a thing as a western point of view 
which should be represented and 
without which the future of Europe 
would be poorer. The full restora- 
tion of France is desirable, because 
it is desirable that she should play 
her part in expressing this western 
point of view as well as her own 
national point of view. 

On the purely military side, 
French genius is not exhausted. 
The First French Army and its form- 
ations were brilliantly handled in 
the operations leading to the defeat 
of Germany. A new generation of 
commanders has been established, 
as far from the rigid caution and the 
strangling of initiative prevalent in 
1939 as from the suicidal exuberance 
of 1914. This time, let us hope, they 
will not go to sleep and continue to 
think in terms of the conditions at 
the end of hostilities. The day may 
come when the threat of war will 
depart from this world and the martial virtues can be directed 
into other channels, but it has not yet arrived. Until it 
does France will need not only a strong but also an in- 
telligent army, not only good fighting men but also good 
scientists and manufacturers behind them. And we, who are 
henceforth Europeans, whether we like it or no, need French 
Strength, French good-will, and French comradeship in the 
difficult tasks which lie ahead. That is why factors such as 
French distrust of our attitude to the Levant Republics 
are so regrettable. Britain and France cannot afford such 
misunderstandings in these days: It is to the interest 
of this country, as it should be its pleasure, to see France 
once more taking her place in the van of civilisation. It 
may be said that it is to the interest of all the world, but 
it is most of all ours, since modern communications make us 
nearer neighbours than ever before. We cannot keep out 
of each other's orbit if we would, so let us be friends in it. 
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TOPICAL NEWS ITEMS: PICTURES 
FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


A GERMAN “‘ HELL SHIP” FROM DANZIG: THIS BARGE REACHED DENMARK, 
PACKED WITH 360 INTERNMENT-CAMP PRISONERS, LIVING AND DYING. 
Four German barges put tc sea near Danzig at: the end of April, packed to overflowing 
with prisoners from an internment camp, to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
Russians and relating their camp experiences. Two have vanished, and of the two which 
have reached port, the one seen above arrived at Klingholm, in Denmark. The S.S. had 
packed 360 prisoners under the hatches, including typhus, tuberculosis and dysentery cases. 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE INVESTING FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY WITH 
THE INSIGNIA OF THE GRAND CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 

On May 25 Field-Marshal Montgomery visited Paris and was honoured with the award of 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. The gratitude of France and of Paris to the 
Field-Marshal and to his armies was shown by the tumultuously cheering crowds. In the 
Champs Elysées the lice cordon broke and Field-Marshal Montgomery’s car could 
advance only as fast as the crowds chose to allow (see picture above, right). 
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THE BRIGHT LIGHTS OF VICTORY SHINING ON CROWDS IN TIMES 
DURING VE-DAY CELEBRATIONS ON THE NIGHT OF MAY 8 


In common with all the Allied nations, America forgot her cares and worries on May 8 to join in the 
celebrations of VE-Day. crowds in the cities and towns and parties in the villages and outlying home- 
Times Square, the “ Piccadilly Circus"’ of New York, was thronged 
of victory which Junr 
The announcement of the Allied 


steads sharing the country’s joy 
with people far into the night, some of whom are seen beneath the bright lights 
replaced the dim-out and the brown-out of the “Gay White Way 


SQUARE, NEW 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


A GERMAN ONE-MAN MIDGET SUBMARINE ARRIVING ON A LORRY AT SHOWROOMS IN PICCADILLY 
FOR AN EXHIBITION IN AID OF KING GEORGE’S FUND FOR SAILORS. 


One of the midget U-boats with which Germany vainly hoped to cut our lifeline to the Continent has just made aft 
unusual journey. Chained to a lotry, it travelled along Piccadilly to Messrs. Rootes’ showrooms at Devonshire 
House, to form part of a “Salute the Sailor” exhibition in aid of King George’s Fund for Sailors. The dget 
No. 105, is of the one-man ** Biber” type described in last week’s “ Illustrated London News.” A complete, undamaged 
specimen, it was captured at sea. The “flute” seen in its hull is the place where its port torpedo fitted. 


WEARING THE GRAND CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR, CHEERED IN PARIS. 


THE CREW OF THE R.A.F. L ASTER, ** ARIES,” PHOTOGRAPHED ON THEIR ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND 
AFTER A TRIP IN WHICH THEY LOCATED THE TRUE MAGNETIC NORTH POLE, 


Our photograph of the crew of the “ Aries,” with their captain, Wing Commander D. C. McKinley, D.F.C., was 
taken on their arrival at the Empire Air Navigational School at Shawberry, near Shrewsbury, on May 26, after a 
7,7 iles trans-polar flight. The “ Aries,” which left on May 10, located the true position of the Magnetic North 
which for years was believed to have been on the Boothia Peninsula, on the Franklin Strait, but which the 

“ Aries” discovered to be in the Sverdruf Islands, some 200 to 300 miles N.N.-W. of its supposed position 


YORK, PRESIDENT TRUMAN, WITH A HAPPY SMILE, ANNOUNCING THE ALLIED VICTORY OVER 


GERMANY TO PRESS CORRESPONDENTS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Victory in Europe was made to the Press by President Truman during a ceremony at the White 
House, in Washington, on the morning of VE-Day. Seated jbehind the President (1. tor.) are Elmer 
Davis, of O.W.I Secretary Henry Wallace, Major-General Philip Fleming, Rep. joseph Martin 
General George C. Marshal, J. Leonard Reinson, Colonel Harry Vaughan, john W. Snyder, 
Truman, Mary Margaret Truman, and War Secretary Henry Stimson 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR IN FRANCE AND GERMANY; BRITAIN’S LATEST TANK. 


ONE OF THE GERMAN SUBMARINE PENS AT ST. NAZAIRE, WITH A U-BOAT IN FOR A 
GENERAL OVERHAUL AFTER A_ II0O-DAY OPERATIONAL TRIP. A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
AT THE TIME OF THE GERMAN SURRENDER. 


THE BRITISH-BUILT RHINE BRIDGE: A GOODS TRAIN PASSING OVER THE PERMANENT 
BRIDGE, CAPABLE OF TAKING THE HEAVIEST LOADS, CONSTRUCTED BY ROYAL ENGINEERS 
AT REES, 








HITLER'S EAGLE'’S NEST,” THE RETREAT HIGH IN THE MOUNTAINS ABOVE BERCHTES- 
GADEN, NOW A REST CENTRE FOR AMERICAN TROOPS: A VIEW OF THE COMFORTABLY- 
FURNISHED INTERIOR. 


The surrender of the 28,000 Germans in the French coastal pocket round the Port of 
St. Nazaire took place in a small village, round a table set up in the middle of the 
road. This surrender, together with that of the Germans in the other pocket around 
the port of Lorient, released 189,000 French civilians and freed 856 square miles of 
French territory. In St. Nazaire itself were the famous submarine pens, one of the 
chief targets for our bombers over a long period, and in some of the pens American 
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THE UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER OF THE GERMANS IN THE FRENCH COASTAL POCKET 
ROUND THE PORT OF ST. NAZAIRE : THREE WEHRMACHT OFFICERS (SEATED FACING CAMERA) 
READING THE SURRENDER DOCUMENT. 


NEW-TYPE BRITISH TANK-—-THE CHALLENGER: AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE CROMWELL, 
1S ARMED WITH A 17-LB. GUN AND A BROWNING, HAS A SPEED OF 25 M.P.H., AND 
CARRIES A CREW OF FIVE, 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE “ EAGLE’S NEST": AN OBSERVATORY, WHERE HITLER OFTEN 
RETIRED TO WORK OUT HIS PLANS FOR WORLD DOMINATION AND TO LISTEN TO HIS 
ASTROLOGERS. 


troops found U-boats in for overhaul or minor repairs. Further east, just above the 
site of the assault crossings of the Rhine, the 936 Royal Engineers Port Construction 
and Repair Company has solved one of the biggest of post-war difficulties in the 
rehabilitation of Germany—transport, by building a permanent bridge capable of 
taking the heaviest loads over long periods. The bridge was started on March 18 
and finished on May 16. 
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THE LAST OF THE BELSEN HORROR CAMP, AND OTHER POST-WAR SCENES. 
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THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA: AS THE LAST HUTS GO UP 


IN FLAMES, THE UNION JACK IS HOISTED OVER BELSEN HORROR CAMP. A DRAWING BY OUR WAR ARTIST, 
CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, MADE AT BELSEN. 


GERMANS QUEUEING IN THE STREETS OF MINDEN TO SEE A FILM DEALING WITH 
THE BELSEN CONCENTRATION CAMP AND SHOWING ON THE INSTRUCTIONS OF THE 


LOCAL MILITARY AUTHORITIES. CROWDS SWARMING UP THE HUSS MEMORIAL IN PRAGUE, CAPITAL OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


TO WATCH THE RED ARMY TROOPS MARCH THROUGH THE LIBERATED CITY, AFTER 
UNDERGOING SIX YEARS OF GERMAN OPPRESSION. 





THE MUCH-BOMBED, AND CAMOUFLAGED, GERMAN 5-IN.-GUN CRUISER * ADMIRAL GERMAN ‘ HUMAN TORPEDOES " BEING INSPECTED AT LYNAES, DENMARK, BY A BRITISH 
HIPPER,"’ LYING IN DRY DOCK AT KIEL, ONE OF SEVERAL ENEMY WARSHIPS FOUND NAVAL OFFICER ACCOMPANIED BY DANISH AND GERMAN OFFICERS OTHERS OF THESE 
THERE WHEN THE ALLIES TOOK OVER. ONE-MAN SUBMARINES ARE LYING CAMOUFLAGED IN THE BACKGROUND 


‘This last week," writes Captain Bryan de Grineau from Germany, ‘ stands And, over all, flies the Union Jack, ‘‘ the symbol of the completion of the great 
symbolic as the final phase of Nazi Germany.’ It started with the purging of task of liberation."’ That is Belsen to-day; what it was yesterday is being shown 
the infamous Belsen by flame; continued with the round-up at Flensburg of to the German people by means of films. In Minden, where our photograph was 
Admiral Doenitz and the German General Staff, and culminated at Lineburg, in taken, there were so many people trying to crowd into the cinema that further 
the British Second Army H.Q., with the sgrdid death of Himmler The above showings of the film had to be stopped because of the insufficient personnel 
drawing depicts the final stages in the burning of Belsen ; smouldering mounds of available to deal with the crowds. The dawn 
débris, once plague huts, lie to the left of the road, with Wasp flame-throwers in too, when, on May I1, the Czechoslovak 
the right foreground and, beyond, jets of water spraying the surrounding woods meeting in the liberated city, after six 


of a new era was marked in Prague 
Government held its first Cabinet 
years of German dominati 
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A TREASURE. HOUSE OF LOOT: SCENES FROM GOERING’S MOUNTAIN HOARD. 
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THE ROBBERS CAVE: -AMERICAN SOLDIERS AT THE ENTRANCE TO GOERING’S UNDER- 4 THE ITEMS SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE ARE OF SOLID GOLD. THE SWORD BEING BF 
GROUND TREASURE-CAVE IN THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE AT KONIGSEE, NEAR BERCHTESGADEN. ‘ EXAMINED BY THE AMERICAN OFFICER WAS A PRESENT FROM MUSSOLINI, 
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ANOTHER ROOM IN GOERING'’S STOREHOUSE OF LOOT, YET ANOTHER DEPARTMENT — FINE SILVERWARE. A MAGNIFICENT ‘“‘ VENUS AND ADONIS ”’—ONE OF THI 
CONTAINING STATUARY AND OLD MASTERS, THE THE HUNTING- HORN HELD BY THE AMERICAN MANY OLD MASTERS DISCOVERED IN GOERING’S HOARD 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. SOLDIER IS OF ALABASTER EMBOSSED WITH SILVER. ( OF LOOT—WITH AN AMERICAN SOLDIER ON GUARD. 


Ricoh seamen 
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\ ROOM PACKED FULL OF ANTIQUE STATUARY MUCH .OF IT REPORTED LOOTED FROM 5 { FINE ANNUNCIATION AND A TRIPTYCH (PROPPED ON THE WASH-BASIN), WITH OTHER 
CHURCHES THROUGHOUT EUROPE DISCOVERED IN GOERING’'S SECRET TREASURE-HOUSE. z MAGNIFICENT OLD PAINTINGS DISCOVERED IN GOERING'S MOUNTAIN STOREHOUSE, 
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Our pictures show a few of the priceless paintings and othe: magnificent and extremely had amassed from all parts of Europe. It is reported that as recently as April 13 
valuable objects of art and vertu discovered by the American Military Government in these treasures were at Berlin and adorned Goering’s home at Karinhall. After this 
the secret store whose locality was revealed to them by Goering himself. This store date they were loaded into a special train and rushed to their- present hiding-place 
was a cave built into the mountain-side at Konigsee, a beauty spot a few miles from in Southern Germany. A Shaef statement con May 27 estimated that nine-tenths of 
Berchtesgaden, and contained part of Goering’s own ‘art collection,” the loot he ' the Nazis’ art plunder, valued “at €375,000,000, had been recovered 
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A VIEW OF THE PORT AT TARAKAN ISLAND, SHOWING OIL STORAGE PLANT 


RESTORATION, 





BREAKAWAY, 
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The invasion of Tarakan Island, off the north-east coast of Borneo, which was made 
by Australian infantry, and a small Netherlands Indies force, covered by mainly 
American naval forces, has proceeded well from its start at the beginning of last 
month, and, despite fanatical resistance by the Japanese, it was reported on May 24 
that mopping-up was in progress and that a quarter of the Japanese force had been 
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a AND SOME 7 
# OF THE LOADING INSTALLATIONS, REPORTED LITTLE DAMAGED AND CAPABLE OF SPEEDY * 





*% A SCENE DURING THE RECENT FIGHTING ON TARAKAN ISLAND, WITH AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS 
F PREPARING TO CLEAR A CAPTURED JAPANESE PILL-BOX, AND READY FOR ANY ATTEMPTED 








LANDING STORES FOR THE FIGHTING ON TARAKAN: THE PICTURE SHOWS TRUCKS WHICH 
HAVE BEEN LOADED FROM L.S.T."S STANDING ON A PORTABLE STEEL DOCK AND READY 
TO BE DRIVEN ASHORE, 
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ISLAND: THE SCENE OF A SUCCESSFUL AUSTRALIAN 
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INVASION. 








AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS USING ONE TANK TO HAUL ANOTHER OUT OF AN ANTI- ra 
TANK DITCH. IN THE BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN THE PORTABLE DOCK SHOWN : 
IN OUR BOTTOM-LEFT PICTURE. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN SOLDIER LOOKING THROUGH A_ LARGE 





JAPANESE PERISCOPE 


ON YELLOW BEACH, TARAKAN ISLAND. IN THE BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN 


THE SMOKE FROM A BLAZING OIL 


Zs 


wiped out. Tarakan, with its oilfields, is a rich prize, 


“TANK. 


and the largest field, 


Pamoesian, fell early into Australian hands and was little damaged. Major-General 
Casey, commanding the U.S. Engineer Corps in the South-West Pacific, has stated 
that the oil-wells captured on Tarakan could be placed in production in time to 


furnish much oil for the final drive against Japan. 
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CAPTIVE OCEAN AND MIDGET U-BOATS, AND 
BOMB:-PROOF SUBMARINE:-PENS IN NORWAY. 
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U-BOATS SURRENDERED SINCE VE-DAY, SEVERAL HAVE REACHED 
E THREE ARE APPROACHING LONDONDERRY UNDER ESCOR 
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ONE OF GERMANY’S MIDGET U-BOATS AFTER AN ATTACK BY AIRCRAFT 
WHILE IT WAS BEING TRANSPORTED OVERLAND ON A ROAD TRAILER. 
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SCOTLAND, 


U-BOATS WHICH SURRENDERED 
WERE SAILED UNDER ESCORT TO 


FIFTEEN 
AND 


A 
COAST 


GROUP OF 
OF NORWAY 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF PART OF THE DOUBLE COLUMN OF FIFTEEN U-BOATS/ 

Q waren, SURRENDERING OFF NORWAY, WERE ESCORTED TO LOCH BRRIBOLL. ) ( 

< ie : ae 2 a 
Various aspects of Germany's submarine warfare are covered by these post-VE-Day 
captive U-boats. The total of U-boats in our hands has steadily 
mounted since Germany's collapse, their commanders having given themselves 
up singly and in groups. The biggest mass surrender occurred off the coast of 
Norway, where fifteen U-boats were contacted and ordered to congregate in a 
fjord. Thence, under the command of the senior R.N. officer, they sailed in 
two columns, under escort by ships and aircraft of the Royal Navy, to the 
north coast of Scotland during Whitsun week-end, their arrival in Loch 


Erriboll being the subject of a drawing overleaf Other pictures deal with 


pictures of 


INTERIOR VIEW 
U-BOATS, 
DURING 


: 
i A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GROUP OF MIDGET # 
; U-BOATS OF THE “‘ MOLCH” TYPE DISCOVERED 

; IN A FIELD AT LYNAES FORT, DENMARK. 3 
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OF ONE OF GERMANY’'S MIDGET 
WHICH WERE USED IN BIG NUMBERS 
THE CLOSING MONTHS OF THE WAR. 


OF 
TO 


UNDER THE SHADOW 
LATER MOVED 


U-BOAT 
22, SHE WAS 


A CAPTIVE 
MAY 


the midget U-boats with which Germany vainly attempted to cut our lifeline 
to the Continent during the closing months of the war. A collection of them 
was found in a field at Lynaes Fort when the Royal Navy took over in Copen- 
hagen; others were found in the underground lairs to which their prefabricated 
sections were brought and assembled; while some were destroyed by aerial 
attack during overland journeys to the coast. These midget submarines were of 
three types—the “ Biber,’’ the ‘‘ Molch,’’ and the ‘Seehund."’ The “ Biber’ is a one- 
man craft armed with two modified electric torpedoes slung outboard on either 
side, the torpedoes having a range of about 5000 yards at 20 knots. The “ Biber 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN NAVAL OFFICERS INSPECTING ONE OF A NUMBER OF MIDGET U-BOATS 
FOUND IN A FIELD AT LYNAES FORT, NEAR COPENHAGEN, AFTER GERMANY’S SURRENDER. 
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SOME MECHANICAL DETAILS OF GERMAN 
MIDGET SUBMARINES FOUND INTACT. 
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7 A VIEW OF THE BOMB-PROOF SUBMARINE-PENS BUILT BY GERMANY AT TRONDHJEM, 

IN NORWAY, AS ONE OF THE LAST BASES FOR HER SHRINKING U-BOAT FLEET 
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A STARBOARD QUARTER VIEW OF A MIDGET 
U-BOAT IN ONE OF THE UNDERGROUND 
PENS IN WHICH THEY WERE ASSEMBLED. 
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biG BEN: BROUGHT TO WESTMINSTER ON 


LONDON DOCKS FOR PUBLIC INSPECTION. 


itself has a maximum surface endurance of about 100 miles and an average 
human endurance.of not more than 48 hours. The “ Molch,’’ another one-man 
midget, has an armament similar to that of the “ Biber,” with an endurance known 
to be at least 24 hours. Its propulsion is electric, surfaced and submerged, 
whereas the “ Biber "' employs both petrol engine and electric motor. The ‘‘ Seehund,”’ 
a larger craft, carries a crew of two, and is better designed and equipped than 
its stable mates, being more a miniature version of the prefabricated U-boats 
which Germany was building towards the close of the war. The three pictures on 
the right show the group of bomb-proof U-boat pens photographed at Trondhjem 
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on the Norwegian coast, after the liberation of Norway These pens were among 
the last bases of the enemy's shrinking U-boat fleet, from which his submarines 
operated when other ports had been denied them. Another picture shows one of 
the U-boats which have been on exhibition to the public. It is the 500-ton U-776, 
which surrendered at Weymouth, and was sailed up the Thames on May 22 
to be moored at Westminster Pier At low water the U-boat 
overturned, and it being found impracticable to keep her Westminster 
Pier she was moved to London Docks, to remain open for p 

until this Sunday (June 3) 


however 
moored at 
iblic inspection 
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This scene in Loch Erriboll, on the north coast of Scotland, when an impressive 
convoy of captive U-boats arrived there under naval escort on the evening of 
Whit Saturday, was drawn by Lieut. (Sp.) Stephen Bone, R.N.V.R., Official 
Admiralty Artist, on board H.M.S. “ Conn."' This group of fifteen U-boats, all 
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WAR: PART OF A CONVOY OF FIFTEEN U-BOAT 


of the large ocean-going type, and representing the biggest submarine surrender 
of the war, was first encountered by the Norwegian destroyer ‘ Stord"’ and a 
British tanker off the coast of Norway, north of Trondhjem 
had built a range of bomb-proof U-boat 
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ATS, WHICH SURRENDERED OFF THE COAST OF NORWAY, SAILING INTO LOCH ERRIBOLL, SCOTLAND. 


ler vessels of the Royal Navy went out on Friday, May 18, to take charge of the Shetland Islands, where two of the submarines entered Lerwick Harbour to 
a U-boats. First assembling them in a fjord, the senior R.N. officer formed them re-fuel on Whit Saturday, and arrived in Loch Erriboll, Sutherlandshire, at 
ns into a convoy of two lines, in which, accompanied by naval and air escort, they 7.30 p.m. the same evening. Their arrival brought the total of surrendered 


vt were sailed to Scotland They were reported in line formation passing the U-boats at that date to forty-three 
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ACTION ON OKINAWA ISLAND, 
STRATEGIC KEY TO JAPAN. 

















FROM THE 
LONG. 


YONTAN AIRFIELD, ONE OF THE SALIENT OBJECTIVES ON OKINAWA, 


AIR. ITS LONGEST LANDING-STRIP (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) Is 5000 FT. 
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> THE U.S. TENTH ARMY, WHICH FIRST LANDED ON OKINAWA ISLAND ON APRIL I, d 
{ FOUND DUMMY ’PLANES MADE OF WICKER-WORK ON KATENA AIRFIELD. 3 
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THE ADVANCE INLAND SHOWING U.S. TROOPS MOVING CAUTIOUSLY TOWARDS A CAVE 
? INTO WHICH THEY EXPLODED A GRENADE: ON RIGHT, A HOUSE BURNING FURIOUSLY. 4 
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} U.S. INFANTRYMEN APPROACHING A LIMESTONE HILL, TO KILL OFF JAPANESE SNIPERS 
q HIDING IN CAVES AND CRAGS. FURTHER INLAND THE TERRAIN WAS YET MORE RUGGED. 
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TANKS ADVANCE TO CONTACT MAIN JAP FORCES. 


APPROACHING THE ENEMY TROOPS IN A_ SLIT-TRENCH WATCHING THEIR 
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Okinawa, the largest island of the Ryukyu Archipelago, at the present time is 
prominent in the limelight, and rightly so, for it is situated only some 325 miles 
south-west of Southern Japan, and is regarded as the key to the future invasion 
of Nippon itself. The Ryukyus are a chain of 140 islets, exposed reefs and 
rocks, which stretch for 700 miles in an arc between Japan and Formosa, 
Okinawa lying nearly half-way between. The U.S. Tenth Army landed on the 














INLAND OVER OKINAWA’S RUGGED TERRAIN 


ITS TARGET INLAND. 


AN AMERICAN HELLCAT BOMBER ROARING 
ON THE WAY TO 
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west coast, near Katena Airfield, on April 1, which they soon captured. In view 
of the desperate defence put up since, it was perhaps odd that comparatively little 
resistance was offered at the first landing, but as our Allies advanced it stiffened, 
and in the neighbourhood of Mt. Shuri, not far from Naha, the capital, it became 
desperate. Okinawa is a long, narrow, tortuous island, 65 miles in length but 
rarely exceeding seven in breadth, with a broken coastline, and throughout runs 
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AIRFIELDS CAPTURED ON OKINAWA, AND 
NAHA, THE CAPITAL, FROM THE AIR. 
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THE WRECKAGE OF JAPANESE "PLANES, SHOWING THEIR MARKING-—-A RED BALL— 
AFTER U.S. FORCES HAD MADE THEIR ASSAULT ON THIS AIRFIELD. 
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> LANDING, USING COVER BEHIND A TANK. 
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) NAHA, CAPITAL OF OKINAWA, SEEN FROM THE AIR: A BROAD CANAL LINKS THE PORT WITH 
rd THE ASATO RIVER, ITS FORMER HARBOUR. (U.S. Army Air Forces photograph.) 
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iN “ THROUGH CULTIVATED FIELDS, PROTECTED BY TANKS, A’.S. INFANTRYMEN 
ADVANCING CAUTIOUSLY TO A WOODED RIDGE UNDER ENEMY FIRE. 
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a volcanic chain of mountaifs. The climate is humid and heavy rainfall is 
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had killed 33,562 of the enemy, their own losses only amounting to 2337. The Japanese 


unless she surrenders unconditionally. 


rod | experienced. All parts cultivable produce rice or other crops, but the mountains Government fully realises the critical position when the Allies conquer this key island, 
red, | and hills, mostly of limestone, are rugged, thus affording ideal cover for snipers, and hence the desperate defence. Once Okinawa is securely held, Japan will lie 
ames | and possess many caverns large and small, admirable hide-outs from which the entirely open to all types of bombers and escorting fighters. On May 23, official 
but | enemy can only be expelled by smoke-grenades and the like. The superiority U.S. radio broadcasts warned Japan that she faced greater destruction than Germany 


of the U.S. forces is seen in the fact that, though attacking, up to May 5 they 
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VIVID PERSONALITIES, RARE AT ANY TIME. 
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“FOUR VICTORIAN LADIES OF WILTSHIRE”: By EDITH OLIVIER.* 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ISS EDITH OLIVIER has written a very small 
and delicate book about four Victorian ladies, all 
of them associated with Wiltshire. Two were rich; one 
was well off; one, after being one of a bishop’s fifteen 
children, had, on her father’s death, to do a job, and became 
Principal of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. That was Miss 
Moberly, farnous as one of the authors of ** An Adventure,” 
which described the reappearance of the ghosts of the 
past at the Trianon. The others are Miss Barbara Town- 
send, who lived in Salisbury Close and painted until she 
was over ninety; Mrs. Alfred Morrison, of Fonthill; and 
Mrs. Perey Wyndham, of Clouds, who was the mother of 
George Wyndham and ‘** The Three Graces.” They all 
adorned the Wiltshire scene; they were all artists to the 
tinger-tips, although amateurs; they all served civilisation 
in one way or another; and they were all religious and 
resolute characters, like most of their friends, including 
those ladies, brought up at home, who were put in charge 
of the first Women’s Colleges. They were, in fact, 
remarkably unlike the weaker heroines of Dickens and 
Fennyson, who have so misled our generation. Thev 
were as tough as the heroes of the Crimea and the Mutiny ; 
and they combined toughness with elegance and manners. 
They are suitably commemorated here in exquisite and 
detailed miniatures, but with an arri¢cre-pensée. 

Miss Olivier ends rather sadly. Shakespeare is by many 
supposed to have referred to the robbed and ruined abbeys 
which still sprinkle our countryside, and provide themes 
for poets and advertisements for railway companies, when 





MRS, PERCY WYNDHAM., 


(From the drawing by G. F. Watts in the possession of Mrs. Guy 
Wyndham.) 


he referred to “ bare ruined choirs where late the sweet 
Miss Olivier is in a parallel mood about 


birds sang 
the great and gracious houses of the despoiled country 
laity, © Nothing is more often said nowadays,”’ she says, 
than that this war will be the end of the great English 
country houses of the past. The thought evokes differ- 
ent reactions in different minds; but there can be little 
doubt, if those houses do disappear, there will disappear 
with them much of the culture of the past five centuries, 
Merely as buildings, thev are the imearnation of the 
artistic genius of one generation aftec another through- 
out the great age of English architecture. If they 
perish, there will perish with them the hope of main- 
taining an English tradition in the buildings of the 
future A new stvle in any art must be aware of 
what has gone before, even if it only shows its aware- 
ness by rejecting the old clichés. This awareness proves 
its right to be in any way civilised or educated art. 
The great houses of England stand throughout the 
length and breadth of the land as outward and visible 
signs of the art and culture of the past And 
architecture is the one form of visual art with which 
the country people can have personal acquaintance, 
More than this. All over Europe the great houses 
have been the centres from which the civilisation we 
know spread slowly over the lands which had once 
been united under the Roman Empire, “3 
That is all true Evervthing which remains as 
a beautiful, significant, and adoring memorial of dead 
civilisations has been produced under the patronage 
of persons with free time and free money, whether 
ecclesiastical or lay oligarchs of some sort. lox populs 
is rather uncertain in such matters. Unless given a lead 
it is apt to elamour for bread and circuses ; and in our age, 


**’ Pour Vietorian Ladies of Wiltshire.” By Edith Olivier. 
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MISS ANNIE MOBERLY. 
(From the crayon portrait by Leslie Brooks in the possession of 
St. Hugh's College.) 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE BOOK ‘‘ FOUR VICTORIAN LADIES OF WILT- 
SHIRE " ; BY COURTESY OF THE PUBLISHERS, MESSRS. FABER AND FABER. 


for prefabricated and plastic circuses, involving a minimum 
of expenditure on mere architecture and durability. And, 
whatever the cravings of the urban masses, there are always 
people ready to give them an apparent lead in that direction, 
whilst secretly conceiving designs of quite another kind: 
who knows what was the mollifving effect upon those 
most gullible Germans of that offer of a ~ Utility’ car 
which would be made available for every German house- 
hold, and which no German household ever saw? ‘ You 
are mistaking comfort for civilisation,” said Disraeli, 
a hundred years ago. He was addressing, and thinking of, 
the urban middle-classes in their new prosperity: a great 
section of the working-classes at that time could hardly 
have responded: they had to worry about the bare neces- 
sities of life, like a recently released British prisoner of 
war who told me that, at one time, he had to decide whether 
a pair of old boots would be more valuable to him on his 
feet or in his cuisine. But the tendency is there in all 
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BARBARA TOWNSEND IN HER FARLY TWENTIES. 
(From @ painting by Alfred Weigall; background ‘unfinished! by Rex Whistler.) 





large urban populations; long after a good subsistence 
has been achieved, bigger and = better appliances are 


sought for, which suits the book of the manufacturing 
companies who believe in “ creating new needs.” Taste 
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lictated by referen- 
dum is a ghastly 
thought. At best, in 
some very backward 
state, it would re- 
sult in ~*~ peasant 
art’’; at worst, it 
could only be ex- 
pressed inthe 
hankering lines : 
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MISS EDITH OLIVIER, AUTHOR OF 
* FOUR VICTORIAN LADIES OF WILT- 
SHIRE,” THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 


And so make Life, 
Death, and that 
vast Forever 

One grand, sweet 
Blackpool. 


THIS PAGE. 
Miss Olivier, M.B.E., educated at St. Hugh’s 
College, Oxford. was Mayor of Wilton from 
1938-39, from 1939-49, and from 1940-41. 
Her publications include “ The Love Child "’: 
“ Dwarf’s Blood”; ‘‘ Life of Mary Mag- 
dalen”’; ‘ Without Knowing Mr. Walk- 
ley”; “Night Thoughts of a Country 
Landlady,” etc. 
Photograph by Elliott and Fry. 


All that, as Miss 
Olivier reflects, 
mav be true. 

But it is no 
good doing nothing 
about it. “ Yeta 
little sleep, a 
little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep ”’— 
which, by the way, I am not addressing to Miss Olivier, 
who has always been active in the present, if nostalgic 
for the past. I remember that during the last war 
we were constantly told that no great country house 








MRS. MORRISON, AGED EICHTY-FIVE. 
(From a@ photograph by Debenham and Gould, Ltd.) 


would ever be occupied again—which wasn’t true, 
though the lavishness was curtailed; that no 
private cricket-ground would ever come into: use 
again— which wasn’t true, though the champagne 
and strawberries were less plentiful than _ before ; 
and that there would never again be any hunting— 
which wasn't true, though the expenses were more 
widely distributed. And, once again, the determined 
may pick up the bits in their own corners. The 
very largest houses in England (most of them relics 
of the inordinate Whig domination) may mostly 


never be privately occupied again ; they may be 
put to other uses, Stowe like; anvhow, they were 
always unmanageable But Miss Olivier’s characters 


did not live in those. One of her ladies was very 
rich, but she would have shone equally well in a 
more modest abode as she did in the residue of 
Beckford’s Fonthill; the others did not live in very 


large houses at all: the important thing about 
them was that they had enough private means to 
have leisure to choose their work; and Miss 


Moberly, after her father died, was not very well 
off even in that regard. The gospel, really, is 
not that of large property, but of some property : 
if some people do not have private means, the 
look-out is poor 

I needn't argue about it her But if human 
beings have a strange delusion that they can get 
improvement through violent change rather than 
accumulation, they have also a habit. after their 
changes, of settling down in the old moulds to such 
an extent that they, in their turn, will breed a 


zeneration = of prawsers of-time gone Hereditary 
Commissars with il othe: «6riches oof the State at 
their disposal for leisure and patronage are quite con 
ceivable, But we oughtn’t toe trade on that better 


count on the ladies of Salisbury Close. 
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HIMMLER, THE MOST SINISTER FIGURE 


Drawy BY our. War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHILST AT British SgeconD Army H.O. 
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IN GERMANY, COMMITS SUICIDE. 
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HEINRICH HIMMLER JUST BEFORE HE TOOK POISON AT BRITISH SECOND ARMY H.Q.: HE IS #7 


ON BEING CAPTURED. 
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HIMMLER LYING DEAD: THE FORMER HEAD OF THE GESTAPO, THE &.S., AND THE 


(INSET) THE POISON PHIAL, ONE OF TWO HE CARRIED, SURRENDERED BY HIMMLER TO THE MEDICAL OFFICER. 


Himmier, Gestapo Chief and the most sinister figure in Germany, is dead. He 
committed suicide by taking poison, just after 11 p.m. on May 23 at the British 
Second Army H.Q. at Lineburg. Heinrich Himmler, disguised with a black patch 
over one eye and with his moustache shaved off, was arrested at Bremervorde, 
north-east of Bremen, detained, searched and questioned at a nearby internment 
camp, and finally transferred to General Dempsey’s H.Q. There he was stripped for su 
the fourth time in order to make quite certain he was not ealing poison The 


SEEN WEARING THE KHAKI SHIRT AND A GREY ARMY BLANKET WITH WHICH HE WAS PROVIDED \ 
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5 RUSSIAN OFFICERS, COMMISSIONED BY MARSHAL ZHUKOV, INSPECTING 7 
4 HIMMBER'’S BODY AT LUNEBURG, H.Q. OF THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY. , 
> REHIND THE RED ARMY REPRESENTATIVES STANDS A BRITISH STAFF OFFICER. } 
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WHOLE OF THE POLICE MACHINERY OF THE REICH, AFTER HE HAD COMMITTED SUICIDE f 
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medical officer asked him to open his mouth, but not being able to see sufficiently 
well, took the prisoner over to the window and told him to open his mouth again 
It was as the doctor was putting a finger in Himmle:s mouth that he saw the 
German bite on a black dot, which proved to be the top of a phial containing 
cyanide of potassium 
cess. A 
party there to send representatives of the U.S. and Kussian Armies to view 


Every effort was made to save Himmler's life, but with 
message was then sent t Flensburg asking the Supreme H.Q. control 
the body 
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“FOUR VICTORIAN LADIES OF WILTSHIRE”: By EDITH OLIVIER.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ISS EDITH OLIVIER has written a very small 
and delicate book about four Victorian ladies, all 

of them associated with Wiltshire. Two were rich; one 
was well off; one, after being one of a bishop’s fifteen 
children, had, on her father’s death, to do a job, and became 
Principal of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. That was Miss 
Moberly, famous as ore of the authors of ** An Adventure,” 
which described the reappearance of the ghosts of the 
past at the Trianon. The others are Miss Barbara Town- 
send, who lived in Salisbury Close and painted until she 
was over ninety; Mrs. Alfred Morrison, of Fonthill; and 
Mrs. Perey Wyndham, of Clouds, who was the mother of 
George Wyndham and ** The Three Graces.” They all 
adorned the Wiltshire scene; they were all artists to the 
tinger-tips, although amateurs; they all served civilisation 
in one way or another; and they were all religious and 
resolute characters, like most of their friends, including 
those ladies, bronght up at home, who were put in charge 


of the first Women’s Colleges. They were, in fact, 
remarkably unlike the weaker heroines of Dickens and 
Fennyson, who have so misled our generation. They 


were as tough as the heroes of the Crimea and the Mutiny ; 
and they combined toughness with elegance and manners. 
Phev are suitably commemorated here in exquisite and 
detailed miniatures, but with an arricre-pensée. 

Miss Olivier ends rather sadly. Shakespeare is by many 
supposed to have referred to the robbed and ruined abbeys 
which still sprinkle our countryside, and provide themes 
for poets and advertisements for railway companies, when 





MRS, PERCY WYNDHAM. 


(From the drawing by G. F. Watts in the possession of Mrs. Guy 
Wyndham.) 


he referred to “ bare ruined choirs where late the sweet 
birds sang.”” Miss Olivier is in a parallel mood about 
the great and gracious houses of the despoiled countrys 
laity Nothing is more often said nowadays,” she says, 
than that this war will be the end of the great English 
country houses of the past. The thought evokes difler- 
ent reactions in different minds; but there can be litth 
doubt, if those houses do disappear, there will disappear 
with them much of the culture of the past five centuries, 
Merely as buildings, thev are the imearnation of the 
artistic genius of one generation after another through- 
out the great age of English architecture If they 
perish, there will perish with them the hope of main- 
taining an English tradition in the buildings of the 
future \ new stvle in any art must be aware of 
what has gone before, even if it only shows its aware- 
ness by rejecting the old clichés. This awareness proves 
its right to be in any way civilised or educated art. 
The great houses of England stand throughout the 
length and breadth of the land as outward and visible 
signs of the art and culture of the past And 
architecture is the one form of visual art with which 
the country people can have personal acquaintance. 
More than this All over Europe the great houses 
have been the centres from which the civilisation we 
know spread slowly over the lands which had once 
been united under the Roman Empire ay 
That is all true Evervthing which remains as 
a beautiful, significant, and adoring memorial of dead 
civilisations has been produced under the patronage 
of persons with free time and tree monev, whether 
ecclesiastical or lay: oligarehs of some sort. l’ox populs 
is rather uncertain in such matters Unless uviven a lead 


it is apt to clamour for bread and circuses : and in our age, 
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MISS ANNIE MOBERLY. 
(From the crayon portrait by Leslie Brooks ‘in the possession of 
St. Hugh's College.) 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE BOOK “‘ FOUR VICTORIAN LADIES OF WILT- 
SHIRE " ; BY COURTESY OF THE PUBLISHERS, MESSRS. FABER AND FABER. 


for prefabricated and plastic circuses, involving a minimum 
of expenditure on mere architecture and durability. And, 
whatever the cravings of the urban masses, there are always 
people ready to give them an apparent lead in that direction, 
whilst secretly conceiving designs of quite another kind : 
who knows what was the mollifving effect upon those 
most gullible Germans of that offer of a ~ Utility’ car 
which would be made available for every German house- 
hold, and which no German household ever saw? “* You 
are mistaking comfort for civilisation,” said Disraeli, 
a hundred vears ago. He was addressing, and thinking of, 
the urban middle-classes in their new prosperity : a great 
section of the working-classes at that time could hardly 
have responded: they had to worry about the bare neces- 
sities of life, like a recently released British prisoner of 
war who told me that, at one time, he had to decide whether 
a pair of old boots would be more valuable to him on his 
feet or in his cuisine. But the tendency is there in all 
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BARBARA TOWNSEND IN HER FARLY TWENTIES. 
(From @ painting by Alfred Weigall ; background ‘unfinished| by Rex Whistler.) 


large urban populations; long after a good subsistence 
has been achieved, bigger and better appliances are 
sought for, which suits the book of the manufacturing 
companies who believe in “ creating new needs." Taste 
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dictated by referen- 
dum is a ghastly 
thought. At best, in 
some very backward 
state, it would re- 
sult in ~* peasant 
art”’; at worst, it 
could only be ex- 
pressed inthe 
hankering lines : 


MISS EDITH OLIVIER, AUTHOR OF 
* FOUR VICTORIAN LADIES OF WILT- 
SHIRE,” THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 


And so make Life, 
Death, and that 


vast Forever 
THIS PAGE, 


Miss Olivier, M.B.E., educated at St. Hugh’s 
College, Oxford. was Mayor of Wilton from 
1938-39, from 1939-49, and from 1940-41. 
Her publications include ** The Love Child "’: 
“ Dwarf’s Blood’’; “‘ Life of Mary Mag- 
dalen’’; ‘Without Knowing Mr. Walk- 
ley’; “Night Thoughts of a Country 
Landlady,” etc. 
Photograph by Elliott and Fry. 


One grand, sweet 
Blackpool. 


All that, as Miss 
Olivier reflects, 
mav be true. 
But it is no 
good doing nothing 
about it. “ Yeta 
little sleep, a 
little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep ”’— 
which, by the way, I am not addressing to Miss Olivier, 
who has always been active in the present, if nostalgic 
for the past. I remember that during the last war 
we were constantly told that no great country house 





MRS. MORRISON, AGED EIGHTY-FIVE. 
(From a photograph by Debennam and Gould, Ltd.) 


would ever be occupied again—which wasn’t true, 
though the lavishness was curtailed; that no 
private cricket-ground would ever come into~ use 
again—- which wasn’t true, though the champagne 
and strawberries were less plentiful than before ; 
and that there would never again be any hunting— 
which wasn't true, though the expenses were more 
widely distributed. And, once again, the determined 
may pick up the bits in their own corners. The 
very largest houses in England (most of them relics 
of the inordinate Whig domination) may mostly 
never be privately occupied again; they may be 
put to other uses, Stowe like; anvhow, they were 
always unmanageable. But Miss Olivier’s characters 
did not live in those. One of her ladies was very 
rich, but she would have shone equally well in a 
more modest abode as she did in the residue of 
Beckford’s Fonthill; the others did not live in very 
large houses at all: the important thing about 
them was that they had enough private means to 
have _ leisure to choose their work: and Miss 
Moberly, after her father died, was not very well 
off even in that regard. The gospel, really, is 
not that of large property, but of some property : 
if some people do not have private means, the 
look-out is poor. 

I needn't argue about it here. But if human 
beings have a strange delusion that thev can get 
improvement through violent change rather than 
accumulation, they have also a habit, after their 
changes, of settling down in the old moulds to such 
an extent that they, in their turn, will breed a 


generation = of praisers of-time gone.” Hereditary 


Commissars with all the riches of the State it 
their disposal for leisure and patronage are quite con 
ceivable. But we oughtn’t toe trade on that: better 


count on the ladies of Salisbury Close. 
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Drawy BY OUR. War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHILST AT British SEconD Army H.O. 
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Himmler, 


Gestapo Chief and the most sinister figure in Germany, is dead. He 
committed suicide by taking poison, just after 11 p.m. on May 23 at the British 
Lineburg. Heinrich Himmler, disguised with a black patch 


Second Army H.Q. at 
one eye and with his 


over 
detained, searched and questioned at 


north-east of 
camp, and finally transferred to General Dempsey’s H.O 


the to make quite 


HIMMLER 


fourth 


LYING DEAD: 


Bremen, 


time in order 


THE FORMER HEAD OF THE GESTAPO, THE S&.S., AND THE 


was arrested at 


moustache shaved off, 
a nearby 


certain he was not concealing poison 


Bremervorde, 
internment 
There he was stripped for 


The 


WHOLE OF THE POLICE 
(INSET) THE POISON PHIAL, ONE OF TWO HE CARRIED, SURRENDERED BY HIMMLER TO THE MEDICAL OFFICER. 


HEINRICH HIMMLER JUST BEFORE HE TOOK POISON AT BRITISH SECOND ARMY H.Q.: HE IS 
SEEN WEARING THE KHAKI SHIRT AND A GREY ARMY BLANKET WITH WHICH HE WAS PROVIDED 
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IN GERMANY, COMMITS SUICIDE. 
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5 “ RUSSIAN OFFICERS, COMMISSIONED BY MARSHAL ZHUKOV, INSPECTING 


i HIMMBER’S BODY AT LUNEBURG, H.Q. OF THE SBRITISH SECOND ARMY. 
\ REHIND THE RED ARMY REPRESENTATIVES STANDS A BRITISH STAFF OFFICER. 
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MACHINERY OF THE REICH, APTER HE HAD COMMITTED SUICIDE 


+ — - 


medical officer asked him to open his mouth, but not being able to see sufficiently 
well, took the prisoner over to the window and told him to open his mouth again 
It was as the doctor was putting a finger in Himmle:s mouth that he saw the 


German bite on a black dot, which proved to be the top of a phial containing 
cyanide of potassium. Every effort was made to save Himmler's life, but with 
success. A message was then sent to Flensburg asking the Supreme H.Q. control 


party there to send representatives of the U.S. and Kussian Armies to view the body 
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HIGH COMMAND AT FLENSBURG. 


WITH THE SHAEF CONTROL PARTY AT FLENSBURG. 
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OFFICERS OF THE GERMAN HIGH COMMAND STANDING ABOUT IN BEWILDERED GROUPS OUTSIDE SCHLOSS GLUCKSBURG, 
GOVERNMENT AT FLENSBURG, AFTER THE ARREST OF GRAND-ADMIRAL DOENITZ AND HIGH COMMAND CHIEFS, 


“ye final scene in the 
life of Grand-Admiral 
Karl Doenitz’'s self-styled 
Government and the German 
High Command was played 
out on board the Shaef 
mission ship * Patria," 
moored off Doenitz's head- 
quarters at Flensburg, on 
the morning of Wednesday, 
May 23. At 10 a.m., in 
accordance with a pre- 
arranged plan, Doenitz, 
accompanied by Admiral- 
General Hans von Friede 
burg, who succeeded Doenitz 
as Commander-in-Chief of 
the German Navy, and 
Colonel-General Jodl, Ger- 
man Chief of Staff, went 
on board the “ Patria "' and 
were shown into the lounge 
bar, where a single table 
had been laid with a white 
cloth in the centre of the 
room Shortly afterwards, 
Major-General Lowell W. 
Rooks, of the U.S. Army, 
Assistant Chief of Staff to 
General Eisenhower and 
head of the Shaef Control 
Party, entered the room 
accompanied by his deputy, 
Brigadier E. J. Foord, of 
the British Army, Captain 
G. O. Maund, R.N., principal 
naval representative, and 
Major-General Trusov, repre- 
senting the Russian High 
Command. The subsequent 
scene (shown in one of the 
two photographs on the 
right) occupied only four 
(Continued opposite 
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SQUADS OF EXPERT SEARCHERS GO THROUGH ADMIRAL 


THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE SELF-STYLED GERMAN 
AND THE SEIZURE OF THE TOWN BY BRITISH TROOPS. 


Continued.) 
minutes. General Rooks 
curtly informed Doenitz that 
his Government had come 
to an end and that the 
German High Command 
was under arrest. ‘ That is 
all I have to say,"’ he con- 
cluded. When the Germans 
were asked if they had any- 
thing to say, Doenitz replied : 
** Any word would be super- 
fluous."’ General Rooks then 
rose to his feet, and the 
Germans were dismissed 
underescort. As they left the 
ship they were bewildered 
to see a totally different 
scene from that they had 
witnessed before boarding 
the “ Patria’ not many 
minutes earlier. At 10 a.m., 
on receiving a code word, 
fully-armed battalions of 
the Cheshire and Hereford 
shire Regiments and the 
15th-19th Hussars had 
moved in on the German 
headquarters to arrest all 
the personnel, while other 
lorry-loads of British in 
fantry and Bren-carriers had 
taken possession of the 
town and docks. Along the 
corridors of the H.Q. build- 
ings, with faces to the 
walls, stood German officers. 
secretaries, civilians, and 
soldiers, guarded by British 
troops with fixed bayonets, 
while squads of expert 
searchers removed wireless 
sets, documents, and per- 
sonal belongings. To this 
\Contimued opposite 
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FINALE OF A “FUHRER”: A SKETCH OF DOENITZ AFTER 


Drawn BY OUR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE SHAEF CONTROL PARTY AT FLENSRURG. 
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HIS ARREST. 
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THIS SKETCH OF GRAND-ADMIRAL KARL DOENITZ, SELF-STYLED FUEHRER OF GERMANY AND HEAD OF THE SO-CALLED GERMAN GOVERNMENT AT FLENSBURG, 
WAS MADE BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AFTER THE MASS ARREST OF DOENITZ AND THE GERMAN HIGH COMMAND ON MAY 23 
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THE FINAL SCENE ON BOARD THE SHAEF SHIP “ PATRIA” (DESCRIBED IN THE STORY DOENITZ (CENTRE), WITH DR. ALBERT SPEER AND GENERAL JODL, BEING INTERVIEWED 

ON THESE PAGES): DOENITZ (CENTRE, RIGHT) IS BEING CURTLY INFORMED THAT HIS BY ALLIED PRESS CORRESPONDENTS IN THE COURTYARD AT FLENSBURG AFTER THEIR 
GOVERNMENT AND THE GERMAN HIGH COMMAND ARE AT AN END. FORMAL ARREST. 

Continued.) 

scene of disintegration Doenitz and his companions returned to collect their kit who signed the unconditional surrender to Field-Marshal Montgomery on Lune 

before being removed in captivity. Only one of them escaped— Friedeburg, who burg Heath. Later, Doenitz was seen by Press correspondents, and sat for our 

while collecting clothing from his home had locked himself in a bathroom and War Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, for the above portrait-sketch He was, 


taken a dose of poison from which he died within a minute It was Friedeburg Captain de Grineau reports, “a sullen model"! 
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NAZIS AND OTHERS 
NOW IN CUSTODY. 


LENI RIFFENSTAHL, GE RMANY’S MOST TALENTED FILM- , — THE NOTORIOUS PICKOWSKI, CAMP COMMANDANT OF 
ACTRESS AND PRODUCER, ARRESTED AT KITZBEHEL, AS A “3. DACHAU CONCENTRATION CAMP, NOW AWAITING TRIAL 
FRIEND OF HITLER, WITH HER HUSBAND. 2 BEHIND BARBED WIRE AT WESTERLINIKE, NEAR BREMEN. 


DR. ROBERT LEY, ARRESTED IN PYJAMAS: FORMER 
SWASHBUCKLING, BOASTFUL, ROTUND LABOUR FRONT 
CHIEF, BEING SEARCHED BY SEVENTH ARMY MEN. 


da 
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MAX SCHMELING, FORMER HEAVY-WEIGHT BOXING CHAMPION 
OF THE WORLD, AFTER BEING IDENTIFIED BY TWO BRITISH 
S.S. GENERAL CARL ALBRECHT OBERG, UNSHAVEN, N.C.0.S IN HAMBURG. HE WAS NOT ARRESTED. LIEUT.-GENERAL OTTO SCORZENY, GIANT . SCAR-FACED, 
SULLEN-FEATURED, KNOWN AS THE BUTCHER OF RUTHLESS §8.S. THUG, WHO PLOTTED TO KILL GENERAL 
PARIS " BECAUSE OF HIS MASS EXECUTIONS. EISENHOWER, SCORZENY RESCUED MUSSOLINI. 


ae 


CORINNE LUCHAIRE, FRENCH FILM-STAR, INTERROGATED ALFRED ROSENBERG, ANOTHER WAR CRIMINAL, AFTER FRAU HIMMLER AND HER DAUGHTER, GUDRUN, 
IN ITALY. ON RIGHT, HER FATHER, JEAN LUCHAIRE, HIS ARREST AT FLENSBURG. A NOTORIOUS JEW-BAITER ARRESTED AT BOLZANO, TYROL. HIMMLER'S WIFE 
FORMER VICHY PROPAGANDA MINISTER, AND FORMER GERMAN MINISTER FOR OCCUPIED RUSSIA. SAID OF HER HUSBAND, ‘1 EXPECT HE'S DEAD.” 


Running out of nails while putting up Route Signs in Hamburg, two English was arrested at Kitzbehel with her husband, Major Jukub, is a most talented 
non-commissioned officers visited a nearby café to borrow some, and were greeted | film-actress and producer. Her last film shown in London, “ Blue Light,” *had a 
by a hefty, well-built man, who spoke geod English, and who turned out to be record run of forty months. Jean Luchaire, former Vichy Propaganda Minister, 
Max Schmeling, the former world heavy-weight boxing champion. They took him is wanted badly by the French, as also his daughter, Corinne. The remainder of 
before the Field Security Police, who, after interrogation, ordered him to remain our portraits, Oberg, Scorzeny, Ley, and Rosenberg, are all notorious war criminals 
in Hamburg. Leni Riefenstahl, oft acclaimed friend and admirer of Hitler, who whose crimes yet await punishment. 
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HIT BY 
U.S. CARRIER 


TWO ARMOUR-PIERCING JAPANESE BOMBS, 
““ FRANKLIN "’ IS SEEN SWEPT BY 


AWAITING RESCUE. 


HE USS. aircraft-carrier “‘ Franklin ” was one of a task 
force of warships whose aeroplanes had been attack- 

ing airfields in Kyushyu. On March 19 a Japanese dive- 
bomber broke through ‘her protecting fighters and hit her 
with two 500-lb. bombs. Aeroplanes on her deck instantly 
burst into flames, rockets shot in all directions, and streams 
of high-octane petrolfrom broken pipes caught fire. Bombs 
exploded, and machine-gun ammunition below caught fire 
In the midst of an increasing number of explosions and fires, 
with men being swallowed up in the flames and others being 
thrown overboard, the crew fought to save the ship. After 
“being assisted by other warships, ‘‘ Franklin's’ crew got 
steam back into the boilers and set out, first for Pearl 
Harbour, and then for New York. Of her crew of 3000, 
832 are dead or missing and 270 others are wounded. 


THE 
SMOKE 
AND FLAMES, WITH (IN CIRCLE) MEMBERS OF HER CREW 
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RESCUED -BY THE ALMOST 
INCREDIBLE VALOUR 
OF HER CREW: 


THE UNITED STATES 
AIRCRAFT -CARRIER 
“FRANKLIN,” HIT, AND SET 
ON FIRE, BY JAPANESE 
BOMBS, WAS BROUGHT 
HOME TO NEW YORK. 






ONE OF 


*“ FRANKLIN'S’ 
OF THE 


GUN TURRETS ABLAZE, WITH 
TWIN GUNS. TO THE LEFT CAN BE 


JETS OF FIRE SPOUTING FROM THI MUZZLES 


AND TWISTED IRONWORK. 


SEEN BLACKENED 





WITH THE U.S.S. 


“ FRANKLIN” WELL ABLAZE AND LISTING HEAVILY, MEMBERS OF HER CREW MAY BE OBSERVED LINING UP ON THE FLIGHT-DECK IN READINESS 


FOR FIRE-FIGHTING ORDERS AND GENERAL RESCUE WORK. 
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” the trial ground of the National Rose Society at 
Hayward’s Heath are 400 to 500 species and sub- 
species of the rose. Hybrid roses would raise the numbers 
of the roses to thousands; and most blooms in English 
gardens are the outcome of successful botanical 
experiments; though it is not so with old 
garden roses. These were never so ancient that 
they might be named British roses, because the 
Ancient Britons never saw them till the Romans 
brought them. They seem to have gone out of 
cultivation when the Teutons followed on the 
. Romans’ heels, but were revived with the 
coming of Christianity; so that there was a 
monastic garden at Winchester in the ninth 
century, and there the Cabbage Rose may 
have “ newly sprung in June.” 

Of all roses, the lineage of the Cabbage Rose 
is the one most clearly made out. In the ‘* Rose 
Annual,” an historian of ancient roses approves it 
as the most likely descendant of the roses in the gar- 
den of Midas, King of Phrygia, where Herodotus 
declares that roses grew so sweet that no 
other could vie with them, *‘ and their blossoms 
have as many as sixty petals apiece.’” When 
it came to England is uncertain, but it was 
there in the Middle Ages, and, with the rose in 
general, receives unalloyed tribute in the earliest 
printed book, written in the thirteenth century, | 
and in the fifteenth, printed by Wynken de 
Worde, where it is declared of the rose that 
**She wrayeth her thorne with fair colours and 





THE MOSS ROSE. IT WAS KNOWN IN ENGLAND IN 1724 
AND IN THE CHELSEA PHYSIC GARDEN IN 1735. THE 


WHITE MOSS ROSE 1S A VARIANT OF FHE STRIPED 
VARIETY. IN 1850 THERE WERE AS MANY AS FIFTY 
VARIETIES, 


good smell. Among all floures of the world the floure 
is chief and berythe the prize by cause of vertues and 
sweete smell and savour.” 

For the roses in the English garden in the next 
succeeding century we depend on the earliest printed 
catalogue, which was that of Gerard’s garden in Holborn 
in 1596, with the English names in his ‘‘ Herball"’ of the 
following year. They are fifteen: The English White 
Rose, single and double * the Great Red Rose or Provence 
Rose (the 1oo-leaved Rose, the Cabbage Rose); the 
Common Damask Rose, single and double; the Spanish 
Rose ; the Velvet Rose; the Yellow Rose ; the Pimpernel 
Rose ; the Common Sweete Briere and the Double Sweete 
Briere; the Cinnamon Rose, single and double. After 
Gerard’s “ Catalogue "’ came that of John Parkinson, of Long 
Acre, who named “ 30 sortes at leaste.” 

As may be taken for granted, importations did not 
cease, but at the beginning of the nineteenth century all 
roses were summer roses except the Chinese Monthly Rose, 
which flowered in autumn, During the century came the 
Bourbon Rose, a cross between the Chinese Monthly and 
the French Rose ; the Noisette Rose from America, a cross 
between the White Musk Rose and the Chinese Montlily ; 
and the Tea Rose (about 1830), a cross between the Blush 
Sweet-Scented Chinese Rose and the Yellow Scented Tea 
Rose. Besides these arfived the Hybrid Perpetual, the 
Damask Rose, with the French Rose crossed ; the Pernettian 
type, which crossed the Persian Yellow with the Hybrid 
fea; the Wichurian Hybrids from Japan, leading on to the 
modern Ramblers and the Dorothy Perkins, a cross between 
Rosa Wichuriana and Hybrid Perpetual. 

Evidently English rose-growers did not stand alone 
or stand still, but it is to France that we must turn for 








By E. S. GREW. 


further enlightenment. It is found in the three : folio 
volumes of ‘Les Roses,” published by Pierre Joseph 
Redouté between 1817 and 1824, and illustrated by his 
own paintings in colour. He had published an earlier 





ROSE AUSTRIA COPPER: IT IS A VARIETY OF THE YELLOW AUSTRIAN 
IN THE CRIMEA. 


ROSE, OR BRIAR, WHICH GROWS WILD 
. DISTINCTLY MORE PLEASING IN SMELL. 
work in eight volumes on “ Les Liliacées,” but ‘‘ Les Roses ” 
was his masterpiece, dedicated to the Empress Josephine, 
who, in her garden at Malmaison, aimed to grow all the 
forms of roses known to her. She planted a thousand. 
From Redouté’s collection of those he painted, sixteen of 
the most significant were detached and repeated in colour 
in a charming booklet by Dr. J. Ramsbottom, F.R.S., to 
whom we are indebted for the choice. We take them in 
order. 

The Rose Nitida, a dwarf, was brought in 1766 from 
Newfoundland by Sir Joseph Banks, with whom Redouté 
worked if London. Sir Joseph also introduced to England 
the Chinese Monthly Rose, known in the East from time 
immemorial and, as the Bengal Rose, was in its double 
form grown in China in the tenth century. 

The Cabbage Rose, as the Provence Rose, to which 
tribute was paid not only by Herodotus but by our 
poets from Chaucer to Shakespeare. The Redouté Pompon 
Rose is a diminutive form. 


THE CABBAGE ROSE, WHICH, OF ALL OUR ROSES, HAS THE 

CLEAREST PEDIGREE; IT HAS BEEN KNOWN IN ENGLAND 

SINCE THE MIDDLE AGES, AND HAS BEEN SAID TO BE 

IDENTICAL WITH THE ROSE THAT GREW IN THE GARDEN 
OF KING MIDAS. 


The Yellow Austrian Briar, growing wild in the Crimea 
and in Tibet, is not fragrant, but has, on the contrary, 
a slightly unpleasing odour, which differentiates it from 
the Copper Austrian Briar, a variety of the Yellow Austrian 
Rose 





ANCESTORS OF THE ROSE. 














The Apple Rose, widely distributed in Central Europe, 
crosses freely. It was cultivated in England for its large, 
handsome, deep-red fruits. 

Redonté’s Dog Rose is our common wild rose, and as 

a species occurs throughout Europe, North 
Africa, and West Asia. The name “ dog ”’ is not, 
as might be supposed, applied to it as to the 
dog-violet, which has no smell, but is a transla- 
tion of the Latin-named Rosa Canina, which 
was derived from Theophrastus —the Greeks 
had a name for it—Kunopp’odon. 

Rosa Mundi is the French or Garden Rose, 

a dwarf upright with innumerable varieties, and 
a bloom as favoured in stained-glass windows 
as its fruits were in conserves. One of its 
- Varieties is Rosa Micranthe, with flowers like 
an anemone; and its English name is some- 
times said to be in honour of Henry II.’s Fair 
Rosamund, his Rose of the World. 

The Musk Rose, which grows in the Himalayas 
and at heights of 3000 to 8000 ft. from Afghanistan 
to Nepal, was known to Theophrastus ; is men- 
tioned in Gerard’s ** Herball,”” and was bestowed 
by Shakespeare on Titania. Henry VIII. is 
doubtfully said to have imported it from Italy. 

The Damask* Rose has a_ controversial 
history. Its other name is the Provins Rose. 
Provins, according to the historian in the “‘ Rose 
Annual,” is a beautiful old town in Champagne 
little visited. Its great castle was once the 
residence of the Counts of Champagne, and its 
dignity and title went by marriage to Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, second son of 
Henry III., and Count Edmund is traditionally 
said to have brought roses back from_the Holy 


IT Is 





ROSE DAMASK, OR THE DAMASK ROSE, IS PROBABLY THE 

PROVINS ROSE, SOMETIMES CONFUSED IN NAME WITH THE 

PROVENCE ROSE, WHICH IT IN NO WAY RESEMBLES IN 

COLOUR. IT IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN BROUGHT FROM THE 
HOLY LAND. 


Land to Provins, and from his French to his English 
home. It is distinguished, if by nothing else, from the 
Provence Rose by a “ rich crimson hue,”’ which Provence 
Roses, mostly pink and white, have not. The Damask Roses lie 
on Omar Khayy4dm’s grave. They were the roses. growing 
in Bulgaria and India fiom which Attar of Ros« distilled. 
Redouté’s Sulphur Rose, the double yeliow of Parkinson, 
is a native of Western Asia, and is now exceedingly rare. 

The Moss Rose was known in England in 1724, and grown 
by Furber of Kensington, and later, in 1735, in the Chelsea 
Physic Garden by Philip Miller. The Physic Garden still 
flourishes. The White Moss Rose (the old Moss Rose) is a 
variant of the Striped Moss Rose—in 1850 there were fifty 
varieties. The claim that the Moss Rose originated here is 
rather fanciful. Carcassonne has been named for the honour. 

Rosa Provincialis was imported from Holland in the 
year of Waterloo. It is not a variety of the Provence Rose, 
but of the Provins Rose, cultivated by Thibaut in the garden 
at Provins. 

These, then, are the near ancestors of the roses of our 
English gardens, which have multiplied in forms that are 
innumerable, but have not grown commensurably in the 
fragrance which was the commended property of the 
old: ones. The newcomers now have many titles less 
resounding than England and France gave to their roses, 
or that of the Golden Rose, which the Church of Rome 
blessed on Rose Sunday. 

Other roses of other names are Tudor Rose, the five- 
petalled rose, double white inner and red outer row of 
petals, uniting York and Lancaster; the Rose-en-Soleil, 
worn by Edward IV. after the Yorkist victory, and Queen 
Elizabeth's rose, the Tudor Rose, but described as the Rosa 
sine Spina—the Rose without a Thorn. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW CABINET. 


PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS .. ™ 


OF THE WEEK. 
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—_ MR. = . Mice : : LORD WOOLTON. SIR DONALD SOMERVELL. 

eplacing r. res sevin as Previously Minister of Reconstruction : Sir Donald Somervell, who has joined 
Minister of Labour and National Ser- and best known as Minister of Food, : the Cabinet and replaced Mr. Herbert 
vice, Mr. Butler has been Minister of 1940-43, Lord Woolton now replaces = Morrison as Home Secretary, has been 
Education since 1941. At the age of Mr. Attlee as Lord President of the “Attorney-General since 1936, was 
forty-two, he is the youngest member Council and remains a member of the Solicitor-Gen., 1933-35, and Recorder 

of the new Cabinet. Cabinet. of Kingston- “on-Thames since 1940. i nee of. Ate ae 
TME EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


— es 
The only member of the new Cabinet who 
is new to Cabinet rank. Lord Rosebery, 
recently elected President of the Liberal 
National Organisation, has replaced Mr. 
Tom Johnston as Secretary for Scotland. 


LLAMA OREN NEY, 
My 


We + 


MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON. 
Minister of State and member of the War 
Cabinet, 1941-42, and subsequently Minis- 
ter of Production, Mr: Lyttelton now com- 
bines the offices of Minister of Production 

and President of the Board of Trade. 
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MR. BRENDAN BRACKEN. MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN. 
Minister of Information since 1941 and Parliamentary After a distinguished career as Minister Resident 
Private Secretary to Mr. Churchill 1940-41, Mr. at Allied H.Q. in North-West Africa since 1942 
Bracken has now joined the Cabinet at the age of forty- and British representative on the Advisory Council 
four, replacing Mr. A. V. Alexander as First Lord of for Italy since 1943, Mr. MacMillan has replaced 
the Admiralt Sir Archibald Sinclair as Secretary for Air 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR RONALD WEEKS. 
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P MR. JOSEPH DAVIES. 

Mr. Joseph Davies, formerly American 
Ambassador to Moscow, President Tru- 
man’s special envoy to London, spent 
May 27 with Mr. Churchill at Chequers. 
It has been assumed that his mission, 
with the parallel one of Mr. Harry Hop- 
kins to Marshal Stalin, has been to pave 
the way for a meeting of the Big Three. 
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MR. A. C. HARTLEY, C.B. 5. 
The first type of pipe- -line used in Opera- 
tion Pluto, the one which resembles a sub- 
marine electric power cable without the 
core and insulation, is known as “ Hais”’ 
(a portmanteau word from Hartley, Anglo- 


Field-Marshal Montgomery’s chief repre- 
sentative for control questions in the 
Allied Military Government of Germany 
is Lieut.-General Sir R. Weeks, one of the 
group of Territorial officers who have 
reached high positions in this 

General Weeks has been since 

Deputy Chief of the imperial General Staff. 


FIELD-MARSHAL RITTER VON GREIM 
Von Greim, who succeeded Goering a 
Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe in 
April, and who had escaped from Berlin 
with a slight wound in the leg, committed 
suicide at Salzburg « 

pilot in the last war, 


Iranian, Siemens), and was the suggestion 
of Mr. A. C. Hartley, Chief Engineer of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

(L, TO R.) PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE, THE DUCHESS OF KENT, THE KING AND QUEEN, 
THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AT WINDSOR HORSE SHOW. 


The King and Queen, accompanied by the Princesses, and the Duchess of Kent, with her 

daughter Princess Alexandra, were present at the Royal Windsor Horse Show in Windsor 

Home Park on May 27. Princess Elizabeth, as at last year’s show, won a first prize, for 

the best turn-out in the private driving class. Accompanied by her siSter. she drove a 
cream and red phaeton drawn by a black pony belonging to the King 
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MAJOR F. A. TILSTON, V.C. i 
The King has approved the award of the Victoria 
Cross to Major (Acting) Frederick Albert Tilston, 
the Essex Scottish Regiment, Canadian Infantry 
Corps, for his calm courage and magnificent leader- Teste Taslment, tor We conse lendeuble 
ship in leading and directing the attack of his com- j bench gar ated . 3 a Ae 7, A 2 os 
pany in the Hochwald Forest, near Xanten, on | M. HESRIOT_. AFTER RECEIVING FROM GENERAL DE GAULLE THE CROSS OF THE March 3 Ps ineaverienced treope in very dif 
March 1. Though wounded three times, he led and LEGION OF HONOUR WHICH HE HAD RETURNED TO MARSHAL PETAIN IN PROTEST. | cult country, he set an example of leadership seldom 
maintained the attack of his company, reduced -by é ee ek ee ae eee eee 
casualties to twenty-six men, until he had achieved On his return to France after his liberatior’ from captivity, M. Edouard Herriot, the ee ee ae ee ee 
his objective, refusing medical attention until he former French Premier and leader of the French Radicals, received an almost royal co Qo Oy te eas coe oe od pyc do biltin 
had completed his defence plan and handed over welcome at the airport. General de Gaulle, whom he visited, returned to him the Cross binttelf ea most of the py m) ag» bi nker P 
to his only surviving officer f the Legion of Honour which M. Herriot had formerly handed back to Marshal Pétair i eis anc a the enemy the Dunke 
in protest at the Order's being awarded to collaborationists 


LIEUT. W. B. WESTON, V.C 
The King has approved the posthumous award of 


the Victoria Cross to Lieut. William Basil Weston, 
the Green Howards Regiment (attached the West 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


T is perhaps not surprising that the “ novel” I want to start with has almost no claim 
to the title—it takes 4 great artist to rival the excitement of intense experience tran- 
scribed at. first-hand. ‘‘ The Journal of Mary Hervey Russell” (Macmillan 10s. 6d.) does 
preserve a shadow of fiction, or a strand of it. The memories of an individual past: the 
undisguised reflections of the writer herself, just before and during the war. It is 
a distinguished piece of work in both aspects, but they do not help each other much— 
they rather get in each other’s way. Or rather, the reflections, the common memories, 
so much more gripping now to all who share this immediate past, distract one’s mind from 
the other, individual past, which one can scarcely be bothered with. I am at a dis- 
advantage, it is true, not having followed these private fortunes at all closely up to this 
stage ; even if one has not, the last eccentric years of the old sea-captain, his lifelong riddle 
of loneliness, are magnificent once they have fixed the 
attention. But they have no chance against the 
realities of Prague and Vienna, of the Munich crisis 
and Dunkirk, and the refugees—our deported 
refugees. All that starts up again as you read: the 
moments of pride and shame, the conflict between 
hatred of war and hatred of -tyranny, never fully 
resolved except in action, still present with its 
lacerating alternatives. One can follow Storm 
Jameson with painful closeness through every page 
of this theme. The disquisitions on modern art and 
poetry have less grip. They are too abstract to be 
illuminating, and the subject is not always (she seems 
to feel this herself) worth so many words. On the 
other hand, there are many brilliant fragments, 
glimpses of a lost world, snatches of conversation. 
A book of fragments, but an exciting one. 

Because of its subject, “‘ Household in Athens ” 
(Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d,) should come next. Here 
we see one of the alternatives—tyranny—at very 
close quarters. I must confess I started this novel 
of occupation with weariness of spirit; it did not 
seem possible that one more could be something new. 
ut this one is. At first it was so quiet and well 
written; then in a few pages one became absorbed. 

In short, from the instant Captain Kalter moved 
in. This is not a novel of heroic resistance ; it is 
about a little, elderly publisher and his wife, anti- 
German certainly, but quite meek and passive, 
indeed despised by the “ heroic’”’ members of the — in 
family for. their feebleness. Their eldest child and 
pride has been killed in battle; little Alex and 
Leda are both queer and stunted in their different 
ways, almost a disgrace. And there is very little 
to eat, very little comfort on any side. Still, they try to make the best of it, and 
when a German officer is billeted on them, demanding more than half their very small 
flat, they are prepared to make the best of that too. Not for them any high-minded 
* freezing-out "’; they meekly want to give satisfaction. But Captain Kalter. He has no 
vices ; he is a zealous, hard-working officer, the perfect German—and not even very brutal. 
But even off duty he and all the rest have their job: to humiliate the conquered race, 
‘individually, in the minutest detail, whenever they get a chance.” 

It is horrible even to read of. But Captain Kalter, who has no feeling for human 
dignity—only for German dignity, which is not the same—does it in his stride. And then 
he goes home on a fortnight’s leave—and returns a changed man. Out of health, depressed, 
idle; and nearly human. Gradually he drops his little arrangements for giving pain, 
even seems to have forgotten them. He borders on the considerate. And he shows no 
sense of having once behaved differently, but expects to be met half-way. By Helianos, 
naturally philosophic, curious, and sympathetic, he almost is. Mrs. Helianos, from a blind, 
exasperating instinct, revolts, a that no good will come of it. The reason 
for Kalter’s change of heart, and its sequel, I shall 
not disclose. But out of two resigned slaves he m eer? , fs hae aidan is 
makes a martyr and a rebel. I have left out one , ie , 
touching side of this little drama: the relations 
between man and wife. But Mr. Wescott should 
have many readers, who will see for themselves. 

Your reaction to ‘The Lost Week-End” 
(Bodley Head; 8s. 6d.) Will depend on whether 
you are sufficiently interested in the mental pro- 
cesses of a dipsomaniac to care for a longish novel 
concerned exclusively with one of his binges. A 
novel which has, broadly speaking, only one 
character, for Don drinks alone. 1 am not attempting 
to prejudge this question of taste. And of Mr. 
Jackson's brilliance there can be no doubt. All the 
variety— incident, reflection, reminiscence——which 
can be extracted from monotony, he extracts ; his 
answer to the riddle ““ Why this man and no one 
else ?" is as convincing and full as could be hoped 
for, certainly in fiction. And his cultured, hopeless 
young drunk is not unlikeable. Monotony there is, 
all the same. 

Mr. F. L..Green’s “Odd Man Out” (Michael 
Joseph ; 9s. 6d.) is, I should definitely say, an am- 
bitious failure. In other words, a very distinguished 
novel and near-success, It is about an Irish revolu- 
tionary who raids a mill in Belfast, shoots a cashier, 
is himself mortally wounded and, hunted alike by 
friend, and foe, staggers here and there to his 
death. It is the soul—Johnny’s soul, the human 
soul— that we are pursuing, down the black 
streets and through the police cordons. But we 
never catch up. We never quite hear the answer to these violent and narrow lives. 

About all these novels one would like to say'more; now there comes a drop to the 
simply manageable. ‘ Portrait of Adrian" (Michael Joseph; 9s. 6d.) is a story of dis- 
illusionment—nothing shattering, only a young girl’s discovery that the brother-in-law 
she adored when both were children had, to say the least, feet of clay. She had decited 
to write his life, and that was the result. Adrian’s portrait never becomes very lifelike, 
but Ursula Orange has contrived a charming domestic novel from this slight material. 

The theme of “ Descent from Nowhere" (Chapman and Hall; 8s. 6d.) I could not 
swallow ; and the hero still less. A young composer marries a young pianist, with music 
as the third in their partnership. She revolts from music and runs away with another 
man; cannot bear the loss of her music and runs back again, And the husband tells the 
whole story after her death. He is a maddening creature, full of whimsy and what he takes 
for cleverness ; the sort no wife would ever run back to. I do not know whether Reyner 
Barton meant him to be so tiresome, 

“The Vultures Gather" (Bles; 8s. 6d.) is about a horrid old lady, poisoned on her 
Cornish death-bed ; the vultures are, of course, her relatives, or, rather, her husband's. 
Anne Hocking also provides young love and all there should be. It is not a very careful 
or brilliant story, but pleasant reading. K. Jonn. 
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Germans could listen-in, and all t 
the messages were clear. 
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THE SECRET OF ST. JAMES’S PARK: 
“* PHANTOMS ”” 
21ST ARMY. GROUP). 


The secret of the pigeon-lofts put up in St. James’s Park is a secret no longer. 
antoms,”’ Britain’s intelligence organisation, whose agents were 
ped behind the enemy lines to watch, and report on, the movements of the German Army 
urope. Those agents used the “ fruit ee . 
could send messages back to the ag -lofts. 

y heard was Tibberiah but to the men in St. James’s ‘ark 
Casualties have been high amongst the “ Phantoms,’ owing to the 
very dangerous work they have undertaken. 





MULLION COVE, 
TO THE NATIONAL TRUST BY MR. MEYER. 
In Cornwall, Mr. Meyer has presented to the National Trust 12 acres, including Mullion Island 
and Mullion Harbour, with its jetties and fish-cellars. Mullion Cove 
one of the best known of the Cornish coves. 
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IN -WHICH AMERICA SHOWS HER INTEREST. 


ORE than ever before, people throughout all continents are convinced, and are saying, 
that something serious and effective must be done to make a new and better world. 
Because of this, Carl L. Becker has written ““ MAKING A BETTER Wor.p ”’ (Hamish Hamilton ; 
8s. 6d.). Professor Becker is an American. He is one of America’s leading historians. 
As an historian of ideas, he is impatient with much of the loose talk about the world of 
to-morrow—as Herbert Agar points out in an elucidatory Foreword. And his trenchant, 
clearly-expressed view-points will make agreeable reading to most Englishmen. For here 
is an American authority who is not afraid to tell his countrymen that many of the ideas 
of Britain which find favour- among a certain section of Press and people in the United 
States ‘are false and foolish. He puts eight questions before them, ranging from “* What 
is wrong with the world we have ?” to ‘* What kind of international economic order can we 
have?” and then proceeds to supply the answers, 
not dogmatically, but with argument, fact, and clear 
analysis. 

For example, in asking, ‘‘ Can we abolish power 
politics and end “imperialism?” he begins by de- 
manding correct definitions of the terms which 
to-day slip so glibly off many lips both in America 
and elsewhere. To those who would have us 
“* liquidate ’’—to use the Churchillian expression— 
the British Empire on the assumption that we 
would thereby rid the world of “‘ vested colonial 
interests,” he scathingly remarks: 

‘** 1 suppose that if Siberia, with its 8,000,000 or 
10,000,000 of non-Russian inhabitants—Siberians, 
Chinese, Koreans—were an island or a group of 
islands separated from Russia by 2000 miles of 
water, there would be no difficulty in recognising 
that Russia is an empire with very considerable 
‘ vested colonial interests.’. Or, maybe, the Chinese 
Empire would be regarded as_ imperialistic if 
Mongolia, Manchuria, Tibet, and Sinkiang were 
scattered about in the Indian Ocean and the South- 
West Pacific. Fortunately for us, the Middle West, 
and the Louisiana Territory acquired in 1802, are 
not separated from the Atlantic seaboard and from 
each other by large bodies of water, or we might 
suffer the disadvantage of being called the United 
Commonwealth of Nations and the American Empire. 


’’ WHICH WERE USED 
(G.H.Q. LIAISON REGIMENT, 


They were 


a portable transmitter, with which they 


stigma of imperialism is to be very prolific, running, 
“ fruit machine ” scrambled its ie 


if possible, to 200,000,000, and to inhabit a great 
continent rather than a small island.” 

For the sake of the better world to come, it 
is to be hoped 
wide, for it is sane, logical, refreshing, and readable. Admittedly, it is not always easy 
for us in this country to understand the attitude adopted by our American friends to many 
matters, especially those with an international background. The truth is we have no 
clear conception of what is an American. This has been driven home for one reader at 
least by a perusal of ‘‘ MAINSTREAM,” by Hamilton Basso (Constable ; 1os.), an originally- 
conceived work in which the author seeks to define an American. It will thus be seen 
that an American is something of an unknown quantity even to his fellows. Mr. Basso 
takes John Applegate for his typical American—an individual derived from Cotton Mather 


and the eighteenth century, Jefferson the democrat, Calhoun the aristocrat, Lincoln the - 


patron saint, Carnegie the man of success, Barnum the educator; from Henry Adams, 
William Jennings Bryant, Theodore Roosevelt, Huey Long, and Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
A very mixed ancestral representation, but one which enables the writer to envisage social 
history through the media of brief biographies of great personalities, and so to build up that 
mythical person, John Applegate, the typical American. In his summing-up, Mr. Basso 
remains indeterminate ; which is a realistic, if disappointing, conclusion to a novel and 
interesting study. 

One of his emphatic assertions is that John 
Applegate has an American dislike of things that do 
not work. It is a generalisation which finds both 
confirmation and rebuttal in that fount of knowledge, 
the “‘ ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
OF THE SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTION "—to give its full, 
official titke—for the year ended June 30, 1943 (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington; $2.00). 
For, with the matter-of-fact report of the activitiés 
of this foundation of the Englishman James Smith- 
son, who, in 1826, bequeathed. his property to the 
U.S.A. “ for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men,” there is the General Appendix. And 
this consists of a miscellaneous. selection of papers 
embracing a considerable range of scientific investi- 
gation and discussion. It travels from things that 
work, such as solar radiation as a source of power, 
to a dissertation on Far Eastern civilisations. Here 
is a wealth of exciting material for the inquisitive, the 
student, the specialist, and the general reader. Do you 
want to know about the inexhaustible store-house 
of minerals that exists under the waves, Dr. E. F. 
Armstrong, F.R.S., will satisfy your curiosity. 
The natural history of camouflage is dealt with by the 
Curator of Birds at the U.S. National Museum, while 
the Associate Curator of Reptiles—a lady—describes 
almost lovingly some scores of the most deadly 
reptiles in both hemispheres. John Applegate, the 
practical, will revel in the details of new synthetic 
textile fabrics, or the facts of petroleum geology, 
or the lessons which the Old World can teach in 
the right and profitable use of land. A mine of information. 

Also from America comes “ THe ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL 
Researcu ” (New Haven, Connecticut; $2.50), dealing with Sumerian Literary Texts 
from Nippur, now in the Museum of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul, and described by 
S. N. Kramer, Associate Curator in the Pennsylvania University Museum. Sumerian 
literature is the oldest written literature uncovered in any significant quantity. Some 
3000 tablets and fragments, dating from about B.c. 2000, have been discovered, of which 
perhaps 800 have been made available for study and decipherment. The present volume 
deals with 167 pieces from the ‘Istanbul collection and contains, among other things, 
a fragment of a lamentation for the destruction of Ur. 

After consideration of the American approach, let there be a refresher course of English 
history as pictured and described for the child in “A Picture History or Britain,’ 
by Clarke Hutton (Oxford University Press ; 8s. 6d.). From early days, when “ men and 
women lived in caves surrounded by forests and wild animals, making themselves knives, 
choppers, spearheads, and such things out of stone,” the young reader is led colourfully 
and adroitly—no dates to memorise—down to the present war, in which the leaders of 
the four Great Powers agreed “ to be friends after victory, working together that never 
again could there be such a terrible war." History without tears. W. R. Carverrt. 
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Io make you look 


even more lovely 


Skin Deep is the foundation cream 
you've dreamed of — a gloriously 
flattering base that holds powder 
like a misty veil and keeps com- 
plexions fresh, feminine and fragile 
throughout the day. Skin Deep 
contains the same element nature 
uses to keep your skin youthful 
and elastic. So use this silky 
cream happy in the knowledge 
\ that not only is it making you 
iy look prettier now, but it’s also 
helping to keep your skin young. 
* Use Skin Deep at night too! 
Every woman over 20 needs regular 
nightly massage with rich, emollient 
Skin Deep. Leave on overnight; it 


ATKINSONS 


Shin Dee ‘pp 


BEAUTY CREAM 
5/10 (including tax) 


J. B& E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ASD 6-821 





soaks into the skin to do its good work, - 











YOY 


For centuries well-travelled men of other nations have come to 


London for a special purpose—" to visit their London Tailor”. 


For centuries “real English clothes" have meant to men every- 


where "the best". If Simpsons through the last three generations 


have contributed to this reputation, they will do so still more 


in the bright days ahead. 











WHAT IS THE KELVINATOR PRIORITY LIST ? 


OR the moment you must continue to envy friends who 
enjoy the many benefits of Kelvinator Automatic Electric 
Refrigeration. But you can take the first step towards 
getting a Kelvinator of your own when production is 
resumed. Register your name on the Kelvinator Priority 
List now and you will be high on the list for post-war 


distribution. Don’t delay—no obligation is involved. 


Send your name and address to Dept. /.L. 
x KELVINATOR LTD., 
7 262, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.| 
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When there's a rush on the refresh- 


ments, the popular partner is the 
one who wins through to the Weston 
biscuits! They taste so good, and 
they renew the energy used up on 
duty—and off! Made from the 





ALL THAT’S 


Westow 


BEST 


finest ingredients obtainable, blended 
by experts, and baked in the Weston 
way, they are as delicious as they 
are nourishing A favourite choice 
to-day is Weston Rich Digestive, 
1 4d. a pound. 
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BEGINS ON THE TEST BED 


T is a well-known fact that the first few hours of an engine’s “life” are the 
most critical. That is why manufacturers insist upon certain speed limits 
being observed if their guarantees are to remain valid. But only recently— 

and in still too few quarters—has it been realised that the life—and wear—of an 
engine begins, not in service, but on the Test Bed. No matter how careful the 
makers may be in degreasing, cleaning and polishing the component parts, once 
an engine starts running under its own power, and lubricating oil begins to 
circulate, foundry sand in the castings, and unsuspected abrasive dirt inherent in 
the surfaces is loosened and damage is done. Aero-engine manufacturers have 
learned this truth. Their Test Beds are fitted with Vokes Oversize Filters. The 
Oil Filter has been known to extract 5 lbs of dirt 
and sludge from an engine running non-stop for 
137 hours. Models are made in single and twin form 
with capacities of from 15 to 3,000 g.p.h. in engine oil, 
and from 30 to 6.000 g.p.b. in hydraulic oil. 







You can ensure 
that your engines | 





leave the Test Bed in 
Perfect condition by 
fitting Vokes Oversize 
Air, Oil and Fuel 
Filters and the Vokes 
Oversize Crank Case 
Breather Filter. Like 
all their 3,000 models, 
these Filters have an 
efficiency rating of 
99-9 per cent.; and 


In the Great Blitz, rescue, help and guidance came through many channels, 
but their direction was centrally controlled by the Incident Officer. 
Only a unified service such as CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED could have 
withstood the shock of 54 years’ war. The guiding hand over a world-wide 
network of cable and wireless circuits has never faltered in spite of enemy 
action. Co-ordination has also made possible a progressive reduction in 
telegraphié rates. For instance the cost per word between London and | : J Ra hie get ln 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, in 1928 was 1s. 10d. To-day it is Is. 3d. | “rie “tie a ope manufacturing espe. 















DESIGNERS, PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF AIR, Ol AND FUEL FILTERS 
AND OF COMPLETE AIR CLEANER INSTALLATIONS AND SILENCERS 


| ge ae production. 

| 

| B VOKES L’? LONDON SW. Wai 
| | ARYL MILL (lOMNON 
| 

















ee 4 Why we need 
i | ||| LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


‘ The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
- their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an evér-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising 4 








Flowers take colour 






from the sun. The 
brighter its rays the 
lovelier they appear— 


like Sundour unfadable 





CONNOISSEUR 
furnishing fabrics. 


Sundour ZN 


SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. @2_ 


‘DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


25,000 


meals have to be 
provided every day for 
the Barnardo family of 


8,000 


needy boys and girls, 


10/- 


will feed one child 
for a week. 
May we serve a few meals 
in your name? 









































COOKING NOTES 








SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND- 
DESIGN 


IN MORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777 RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W. | 






GAS COOKERS 


THE PARKINSON STOVE COMPANY, LTO 
STECHFORD, BIRMINGHAM 9 


Cheques, etc. (cros¥ed), payable 

* Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’ should be sent 

to 92 Barnardo House, Stepney C ay, 
London, E./. 
























The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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gum 0 
but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- | 
frice for use at home because it contains | 


ingredient of Forhans | 


the special 
See your dentist regularly. | 


astringent. 







* Based on 
clinical 
reports 
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Reputedly conceived in 
Galileo, the Italian 
scientist, it was Christian Huygens, 
the equally eminent Dutch scientist, 
who in 1657 first patented a pendulun 
cl ck. 
escapement similar to that used in 
similar clocks, but the foliot balance 
was replaced by a thin metal bar 
passing through a= slot in the 
pendulum rod. 


SMITHSECT 


aa IN TO GREENWICH 7 
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This clock pr »ssessed a verge 
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knew his “4 / 


betters ” 


Tue perrect SERVANT, who “‘ 
place”. But, when he was wrecked with his ** 
on a desert isle it was Crichton who took control. Until, 

Of course, the rescue — when the admirable Crichton 

became once more the perfect servant, speaking only Ay 
when spoken to. A good story but dated. It doesn’t 

ring true today. Master and Man, Employer and 

Servant, Manufacturer and Supplier, all of us are 

learning quickly that we are all in the same boat. And 

the quicker we learn the better. Simmonds 

part is to serve industry. We do not find RA 








our tasks menial — nor do we wish to 

control our customers. We of) 
are treated as_ trusted ; 
servants—and as such 
we are proud of 
our job. 
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: HARD TO GET 


BECAUSE IT’S 


HARD TO BEAT 


SPIRE....A 
BETTER WAY 
OF FIXING — 












The toothbrush 


you can trust 
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There are already 316 
types of Spire Nuts 
making assembly easier 
and cheaper for our 


SIMMONDS 


customers. Perhaps ~ 
number 317 will be the { BRISTLE ee ees 2'= Plus Purchase Ta 4 
answer to your assem- Senimiete fo [ndlustry pict ; 16P = henna rhe = 


bly problem. 
SIMMONDS AEFROCESSORIES LIMITED . GREAT WEST RD., LONDON : A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP Made and guaranteed 6) JOHNSON & JOHNSON 

F ‘ , ; Gt. Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave 
LONDON + MELBOURNE + MONTREAL + PARIS * NEW YORK * LOS ANGELES 
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the whisky with W!.2 
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the fascinating 3“ 
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i wh theres no 
use talking 


TASTE iT/ 


$0 L. Liqueur Whisky 


WETe AEWA 


“"A Natural Choice... 


and one Ive remained loyal to right since the first fill 


FOUR SQUARE for me every time, because it has no arti- 


ficial flavouring. but is pure tobacco, made from the best 


leaf. matured and mellowed by ageing in the wood.” 


FOUR SQUARE TOBACCOS 


»>E ORG DOBIE & SON 'D:, PAISLEY SCOTLAND 


remaining independent Tobacco firms, established 136 years ago 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Coy / , 
( slahlished /s 42, 


One of the few 











THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS June 2, 1945 

































































" DEWAR'S 
‘g White Label 
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It never varies 


v= 


Maximum retail prices: 


6 half bottle | ege 
vvasameiwes  VOrth British 
(as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association) | 
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THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
EDINBURGH & LONDON 
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Partners 
in the Railways 
War Effort 


To ensure a steady flow of materials 
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A BLEND OF 
VIRGINIA & OTHER 
CHOICE TOBACCOS 


“VIRGINIA” iB 
N°O7 


2O CIGARETTES 
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and munitions for the men at the 
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front, railway travellers have patiently 
ABDULLA &CO,LTD., 173, NEW BOND STW. 


VFA5b SSC ULAR 
SUNY 
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submitted to the inconveniences of 
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war-time journeys. 
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The railways acknowledge this gener- 


NS 
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At 2/8d for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a 


cigarette* of outstanding quality with a 


a \' 


— 


ous co-operation from the public and 


charm of its own——a« charm which comes look forward to the day when the 


from superb tobacco and masterly manu- 


comfortable travel of pre-war days 


facture, It’s larger and firmer than the 
can be restored. 
ordinary cigarette, too, 


P.S. Inthe wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they smoke J 
; literally millions of No. 7 every year — and you ZVA 


know what sailors are! 


ABDULLA N°7 
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